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J HE Boston Park Commissioners have done a most judi- 
cious thing in revising the original plans for park con- 
struction, and leaving out a large part of the projected 

buildings, making a saving in the estimates of a million and 
a half dollars. By this change it is estimated that a million 
and a half will be sufficient to finish all the parks, providing 
Boston with what is, as they say, a thing seldom seen, at least 
in this country, a completed park system; and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the parks will be far better for the omis- 
sion of the buildings. ‘The temptation to politicians afforded 
by the possibility of combining an apparent thirst for the 
amusement of the public with pretended economy, by filling 
the parks, where the necessary land can be had for nothing, 
with a jumble of structures for the accommodation of museums, 
menageries, restaurants, dairies, “ belvederes,” gymnasiums 
and a thousand other things, which are well enough anywhere 
else, is so great, that all persons who care for the real uses of 
parks must, in this country, unite to oppose encroachments on 
their territory. The effect of the New York Central Park, 
as a definite piece of nature in the middle of a great city, is 
already almost ruined by the buildings scattered through it, 
which give it the air of a cluster of vacant lots, rather than a 
piece of landscape design on a large scale. Fortunately, the 
Boston parks have been kept tolerably free from buildings, ex- 
cept in the case of the Charlesbank, which is rather a row of 
rustic buildings on a terrace than a park properly so called, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that they will remain so, and that 
the few ugly brick structures now in them will soon be re- 
moved. Besides cutting out half the estimates for buildings, 
the Boston Commissioners have been sensible enough to sub- 
stitute green grass for some of the unnecessary expanses of 
macadamized roadway provided for in the old plans. These 
*‘concourses,” or “ greetings,” or whatever else they may be 
called, were once very much in favor as a portion of a park, 
but experience shows that in this country, where there is abso- 
lutely nothing like the afternoon parade in Hyde Park during 
the season, such places are useless, and they are costly to make, 
and very expensive to keep in order. 





) HE Boston park system, or at least that part of it nearest 
| the centre of the city, presents a peculiarity which might, 

to our mind, be made of great value. Unlike most city 
parks, which are surrounded by streets, one side of which ad- 
joins the park territory, while the other is built up in the ordi- 
nary way, the “Fens” are bordered with building-lots, the 
houses on which front directly on the park, and are entered 
from the park driveways. By this arrangement, the entrances 
to the park, instead of being simply gates opening from the 
adjoining street, are short, but very wide, avenues leading be- 
tween the lots fronting on the park, and a row facing in the 
opposite direction, upon the nearest street, which is at least 
the depth of two lots away. In practice, most of the park 
entrances are much deeper than this, being carried through 
from the most frequented streets in the neighborhood, and they 
afford the most magnificent opportunity available, perhaps, .in 








any city in the world for the display of important monuments 
and statues. The Tremont Entrance, for instance, is about a 
thousand feet long, and varies in width from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred feet. It will not be many years before 
this entrance avenue, connecting the great thoroughfares of 
Tremont Street and Huntington Avenue with the park, will be 
lined with hotels, clubs and other fine buildings, and the space 
in the middle, which is now a modest grass-plot, will be scen 
to be an admirable site for some monument. Where one 
monument finds a favorable situation, others are sure to follow, 
and it will be strange if our children do not see the Tremont 
Entrance well populated with statues and monuments, which 
we trust that the architects of the next generation will be em- 
ployed to arrange in proper order. The Huntington Entrance 
is shorter and wider than the Tremont Entrance, and has a 
brook running through it. The sides are, however, parallel, 
and there is almost no limit to the architectural splendor with 
which it could be treated. The brook in the middle at once 
suggests an arch as the dominant feature of the group of artistic 
objects occupying the central area, and any one who desires 
suggestions as to the possible treatment of colonnades and 
public buildings at each side may study the plan of, say, the 
Forum of Trajan, at Rome, which was not so very different in 
dimensions, and occupied a somewhat similar position, connect- 
ing the business quarter of the city with the fashionable resi- 
dence district. ‘The Westland Entrance and the Charlesgate 
afford varied, but equally interesting, opportunities, and it is 
even now desirable that some study should be given to the 
matter, before the constructions which are springing up around 
the park make a satisfactory disposition impossible. The 
Tremont Entrance, for example, should be changed in shape 
from a rhombus to a symmetrical figure without delay, either by 
exchanges of land with the owners of abutting lots, or if it is 
too late for this, by such artifices as will occur to architects ; 
and the Westland Entrance, which is capable of very beautiful 
architectural treatment, should at least be protected by the 
preparation of a plan, which need not be carried out at present. 
Even the Charlesgate, although far from offering such archi- 
tectural opportunities as the great southern entrances, need not 
be neglected in the effort to utilize the public spaces near the 
park for the purpose to which they are peculiarly adapted, — 
that of placing monuments in the best possible situation for 
them, where they form a transition between natural beauty and 
architectural formality. 


to appear in the Boston 7ranscript the other day, assert- 

ing that Mr. Cauldwell, the Director of the American 
Fine-Arts section at the Paris Exposition of next year, was 
“ carrying out the wishes of the men through whose influence 
he was appointed,” that is, the Federated artistic societies of 
New York, and was “giving the cold shoulder to the Boston 
committee of artists.” In consequence of this, the readers of 
the 7ranscript were told, “realizing that the control of the art 
department is going to be divided between the New York ring 
and the Paris ring, with Philadelphia and Boston left outside 
in the cold, the Boston artists will probably give up sending 
anything, and retire from the scramble.” Mr. Cauldwell, 
when shown this communication, answered, with the utmost 
good temper, that he had declined to grant to the “ Boston 
Committee of artists” certain privileges of selection, for the 
reason that he felt that it would be injudicious to discriminate 
in favor of any local jury by exempting its decisions from 
review by the national juries. As Boston will be represented 
on the national juries, which are charged with the task of 
selecting the small number of pictures which are to show what 
American artists are capable of, it is hard to see what the 
Boston artists have to complain of, or why they should have 
felt it necessary to appoint a “committee” to try to get from 
Mr. Cauldwell privileges which were not enjoyed by others 
of their profession. Boston artists have a reputation for airing 
their grievances in the newspapers which does not do them 
much good, and as Mr. Cauldwell is not likely to change his 
mind in regard to his duties, it seems desirable for those con- 
cerned in the affair, instead of continuing “an interesting 
correspondence,” which the public cares very little about, to 
set at work to produce the best pictures that they can, and 
trust for “ recognition,” like other people, to winning the suf- 
frages of the national jury. As to the alarming threat that 
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“the Boston artists will probably give up sending anything,” 
it may be observed that not one person in ten thousand of those 
who visit the Exposition would notice their absence,.and that 
they would injure themselves far more than they would hart 
any one else, by the virtual confession that they could produce 
nothing which they were willing to submit in competition to a 
national jury. Fortunately, there are some, at least, of the 
best Boston artists for whom the “ committee ” does not speak, 
aud who are willing to try their fortune frankly and fairly with 
the other American artists; and we sincerely hope that some 
of them may win. 


) JHE architectural portion of the coming Baffalo Exposition 
|! seems to have been admirably provided for, by the selec- 

tion of Messrs. John M. Carrére, Walter Cook and John 
G. Howard, of New York, R. S. Peabody and George F. 
Shepley, of Boston, and George Cary, Edward B. Green and 
August C. Esenwein, of Buffalo, to design the buildings. A 
meeting of the architects has already been held in Buffalo, 
where the ground was carefully studied, and another in New 
York, at which Mr. Taylor, the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department, and Mr. Heins, the State Architect of 
New York, were present, and the block plan of the buildings 
and grounds was considered. The managers of the Exposition 
have arranged to make liberal use of the electrical power from 
Niagara Falls, and the electrical part of the exhibition, which 
is to occupy the main building, is intended to be the most com- 
plete and interesting display of the kind ever shown. The 
United States Government has appropriated half a million 
dollars for the exhibition, and it promises to be very successful. 





ry architects who are awaiting with impatience the 
* time when they can put themselves, and perhaps their 

families, with a plentiful supply of baggage and drawing 
materials, into a comfortable automobile carriage, and travel 
over Europe at their leisure, sketching as they go, at an ex- 
pense of half a cent per mile for the whole party, will be inter- 
ested in accounts of the progress of “ automobilism.” In Paris, 
where private automatic carriages already abound, the great 
*“ Compagnie Générale des Voitures,” which owns most of the 
public carriages in the city, has at last taken up the matter, 
and, at the beginning of April, a public service of automobile 
carriages was established, on a scale which will permit of 
its indefinite extension, and which already makes the New 
York equipment of twelve electric hansom cabs and one coupé, 
or the fifty electric cabs of London, look rather ridiculous. 
The Paris carriages are to be operated by storage-batteries, 
which are contained in a box behind the rear wheels, and can 
be quickly changed by an ingenious system of trucks running 
through the central station at which all are supplied. The 
batteries weigh nearly seventeen hundred pounds apiece, and 
the whole vehicle, ready for use, weighs about five tons. Nat- 
urally, such heavy weights must be moved by machinery, and 
the accumulator house is provided with a system of hydraulic 
lifts. When a carriage comes in for a fresh supply of power, 
it is run on grooved rails over a little platform on wheels. By 
a touch of a lever, the platform is raised to the under side of the 
battery-box, and, at the same time, fingers attached to the plat- 
form disconnect the battery-box from the carriage. By revers- 
ing the lever, the platform, carrying the battery-box, descends 
to the level of the tracks, on which it can be run into the first 
story of the accumulator house. This house has three bat- 
tery rooms, one on the first floor, and two above; and in each 
one something over fifty charging-stations. If those on the 
ground-floor are all occupied, the platform is raised to the next, 
and run on tracks to the nearest vacant post. Meanwhile, the 
nearest battery already charged is run out, and automatically 
attached to the carriage, which is then ready for business once 
more. In all, one hundred and fifty-nine charging posts are 
always ready for use, so that an immense number of carriages 
can be kept supplied. Although it would be simpler to charge 
the battery in its place on the carriage than to take it away 
for the purpose, a great deal of time is saved by changing the 
batteries, and thus enabling the driver to take his carriage out 
again immediately, instead of keeping both waiting in idleness 
during the charging. The section of the carriage-house already 
built will accommodate one hundred and twenty-five carriages, 
but the building is so planned that, when complete, it will hold 
one thousand. According to the interesting account in Le 
Génie Civil, the Compagnie Générale, which began its electric 
service April 2, with ten carriages, is adding to the number 
daily, and will soon have all in use that its present carriage- 








house will accommodate. The conductors are picked for in- 
telligence and sobriety, and are given a ten-day course in theo- 
retical electrical engineering before they are allowed to manage 
a carriage. After that, they are permitted to go about the 
city, under the supervision of an experienced man, until they 
are competent to manage their vehicle alone. The carriages 
are furnished with a meter, to indicate the distance traversed, 
and have repeatedly shown forty miles travelled with a single 
charging of the battery. Each driver is entitled to two batter- 
ies a day. The charging of a battery requires about five 
hours, while the time taken for substituting a fresh battery for 
an exhausted one is only three minutes. 


HE Builder imparts to its readers the rather startling in- 

formation that the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
. has been officially notified that “next year the United 
States Government intends to establish a ‘ Prix de Paris,’ cor- 
responding with the Prix de Rome in France, and with simi- 
lar objects.” The “ objects” of the Prize of Rome are under- 
stood to be the maintenance for four years, in the midst of the 
greatest works of art in the world, of a certain number of 
students of art, selected, after the severest tests, from among 
thousands of competitors, who have been trained for years in 
the best-managed school of art in &xistence; and it is painful 
to think of the spectacle that the United States Government 
would make of itself in attempting to carry out such an under- 
taking under present conditions. In the first place, our Gov- 
ernment maintains no school of fine-arts, and has no part or 
interest in anything’of the kind, and it has no official whose 
duties relate in the faintest degree to the arts, or who could 
claim to be consulted in regard to the appointment of the 
“Prix de Paris” scholar. On the contrary, the whole subject 
of official fine-art in the United States is in the hand of Con- 
gress, and the most efficient way of obtaining Government 
encouragement has been for the artist to wear curls and to run 
around after Congressmen, shaking the aforesaid curls in an 
engaging manner. So long as this muue of securing Govern- 
ment employment had no worse effect than to waste the public 
money on the works of art which make Washington the laugh- 
ing-stock of educated tourists, it could be endured ; but to see 
a crowd of candidates, proposed by Congressmen from among 
those of their political supporters who were obviously incapable 
of serving their country as clerks or gaugers, assembling at 
Washington every year to urge upon the President their claims 
to preferment as representatives of the artistic talent of their 
country, would be painful indeed; and yet there is no other 
way provided under the statutes for making the selection. If 
the candidates for the Prix de Paris were to enter the civil 
service of the United States, they might be selected by com- 
petitive examination, under the direction of the Civil Service 
Commission; but no such position as the one in question is 
mentioned in the official lists, and, in default of this, appoint- 
ment can only be made by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. It may be remarked that we 
doubt very much the truth of the story that any such appoint- 
ment is contemplated, for nothing could well be more foreign 
to the American conception of the functions of the General 
Government; but if it has any foundation, the appointment 
can, at least, only be made in pursuance of an Act of Congress 
which has not yet been passed, or, we think, even proposed ; 
and it is to be hoped that any such Act, if it should be passed, 
will contain some rational provision for a proper selection of 
the candidates by a Commission of experts. 





‘| Chinese Government is about making a contract for pull- 

- ing down the famous Chinese Wall, separating China 
proper from Tartary. The wall is about thirteen hundred 
miles long, and from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and of 
enormous thickness. The facings are all of hewn stone, and 
there are several thousand towers for the garrison which de- 
fended it. On the principle that it costs about half as much to 
pull down masonry as it does to put it up, the expense of tak- 
ing down the wall, even with cheap labor, would hardly be less 
than five thousand million dollars, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive what benefit would be derived from the process. It is 
said that some of the materials are to be used for new construc- 
tions, and it is quite possible that a few thousand yards of cut 
stone might be takep from certain portions of it, and utilized 
in the neighborhood ; but anything like a complete removal of 
the wall is, fortunately for the Chinese archeologists, very 
unlikely to be undertaken. 


A STRANGE story is in circulation, to the effect that the 
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SANTA MARIA DEI MIRACOLI AND 
BARDI.!— IV. 


THE LOM- 





Altar, S. Mark's 


P's opus LOMBARDO and his sons left few signed works. The 
“ Opus Petri Lombardi” is found only on the statues at San 
Stefano, on his bas-relief of Dante at Ravenna, with the date 

1482, and on the bases of some columns, 1483, in what is now the 

Piazza Vittore Emanuele at Venice, “ which contain,” says Burck- 

hardt, “ only trivial reliefs, mere shop-work.” Tullio’s signed works 

will be enumerated hereafter. 

But on their really great monumental achievements, the magnifi- 
cent tombs, palaces and churches plainly recorded as the work of 
their hands, there is never a name cut. And why? Perhaps it was 
because we have here collective effort, the work of father, sons and 
helpers, all the outcome of Pietro’s master mind and carried out from 
his designs, often under his control, sometimes by his own chisel in 
part, but still the work of the group and as such to be claimed by no 
one of them. This has caused great uncertainty among the his- 
torians of art. Sansovino talks only of Bregno, and Cadorin thinks 
he was one with Antonio Rizzo; but Bregno was of Como and Rizzo 
a Veronese. We may leave them to fight it out between them. 
Rizzo's name will live with his Scala dei Giganti, his court facade of 
the Ducal Palace begun under the Barbarigos, and his tomb of the 
doge Nicold Tron at the Frari. And Bregno, who disappears from 
the building records after 1480, was perhaps the unknown architect 
of the Scala Foscari and even of the Foscari tomb. Our Lombardi 
come up but dimly out of the mists of the past. Sansovino speaks 
of Tullio as sculptor, but never once mentions Pietro even when 
describing his most famous works. Sansovino indeed interests him- 


self very little in any architecture but that of the famous Jacopo of 
his narie. Vasari ignores the Lombardi entirely, if I am not mis- 
taken. Critical comparison has done much to establish the author- 


ship of certain important works, and in dealing with a style so 
marked as that of the Lombardi this gives sufficient certainty. For 
instance, the young warriors in the niches on the front of the Palazzo 
Persico, which Burckhardt finds “really worthy of the master,” 
could be from none other than the hand which sculptured the war- 
riors of the Pietro Mocenigo tomb. 

There is a lovely little altar in white marble, like alabaster, stand- 
ing to the right before the choir in San Marco. On the posts of the 
marble rail which gracefully encloses its sides are a pair of charm- 
ing young female figures of angel torch-bearers. Above in the en- 
tablature is a frieze of infant cherubim. Surmounting the archivolt 
are three delightfully chubby putti and on the ends of the entab 
lature a pair of winged sphinx-mermaids, whose tails flourish out into 
an elaborate rinceau against an acroterion which is the pedestal 
of the crowning putfo. Burckhardt discovers in these figures, and 
in the charming decoration and arrangement of the whole, the tal- 
ented hand which produced the saints at San Stefano. This altar 
has been also attributed to Rizzo, but one finds in it too many re- 
semblances to authenticated works of Pietro Lombardo to long enter- 


1 Continued from No, 1228, page 12. 








tain that idea, as the reader may see for himself in a comparison of 
the illustrations. 

Perkins assigns no good figure-work to Pietro, and thinks that in 
figure-sculpture he was out of his element, and that therefore, where 
figures were needed in his designs, he left them to his sons. ‘This 
was doubtless very largely the case after Tullio had developed 
his great skill as sculptor. There is a general agreement among the 
critics to attribute the design in all cases to Pietro, who was unques- 
tionably the architect and ablest of the family, when they were 
working together. 

The first great joint production of father and sons of which we 
have definite knowledge is the tomb of the doge Pietro Mocenigo 
(¢1476) at SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 

The contract for Santa Maria dei Miracoli, executed in 1481, 
refers to this monument as then completed. After the name of Pietro 
Lombardo, as architect chosen for the church, occur these words : 
“ Quale fece il sepulcro di M. Pietro Mocenigo, Principe di Venezia,” in 
which we have proof that Pietro was recognized by his contempor- 
aries as the creator of this tomb and had won renown in its execution. 
It has been charged that this splendid tomb breathes far too pagan 
a sentiment, and it must be admitted there is an essential worldliness 
about it. 

“ The element of Christianity,” says the “Cicerone,” “is represented 
only by the upper bas-relief of the women at the tomb and the little 
statuettes of the ‘ fronton,’ the Saviour and two angels.” And these 
details are confined to a little attica above the main cornice of the 
monument, so high upon the wall that they play a very secondary 
part in the whole effect. The real theme of the tomb is one of 
martial dignity and triumph, rather than of sepulchral solemnity. It 
is the resting-place of the soldier-prince who has passed from life, 
proud in the consciousness of brave deeds. ‘There is no suppliant 
who trembles upon the threshold of immortality. Upon the base is 
cut a pompous epitaph in resonant Latin, flanked by antique trophies 
and two reliefs of Herculean labors. Standing within the great arch 
three legionaries bear aloft the sarcophagus upon their shoulders. 
The front of the sarcophagus is in three panels, the central one bear 
ing the inscription “EX HOSTIUM MANIBVS” in a wreath, the side 
panels sculptured with reliefs representing two great events in Mo- 
cenigo’s career, the defense of Scutari against the Turks, and the 
surrender of Famagosta to Catherine Cornaro after the defeat of 
the Cyprian rebels. The reliefs are in small scale but treated with 
pictorial impressiveness, and they accredit Pietro with a long step 
forward in this branch of his art. The details of the multitude of 
small figures are very carefully worked out. In the Famagosta scene 
the grouping is strikingly dramatic. The Queen, Catarina Cornaro, 
standing amid the women of her retinue, receives the keys of the 











surrendered city from the hand of the conquering Mocenigo. “ The 
whole,” says Meyer, “ has the real Venetian witchery of a Carpaccio.” 
The top of the sarcophagus arches in a graceful curve, and is en- 
riched with sculptured ornament, a mask, and rinceaux of very 
finished chiselling. 
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Aloft, upon the top of his sarcophagus, stands the proud figure of 
the captain, his ducal robe draped over a suit of armor, the doge’s 
cap set above the stern, haughty face. He is conquerer still in death. 
On either hand is a voung page, the one with the escutcheon of his 
house, the other bearing his baton of Commander of the Forces. 
These boys, but lightly draped, recall the puffi on Florentine 
tombs, who bear the arms and heraldic emblems of the defunct, 











standing usually upon the plinth, while these Venetian cousins of 
theirs hold a more honored place. 

Six warriors fill the niches on either side of the great arch. Some 
lean upon shields; all are in armor; their mien is serious, as of sol- 
diers who guard the rest of their captain. ‘There is a very interest- 
ing differentiation of character in these six men of varying ages. 
They are not carried out with the finish of the three who bear the 
coffin, but there is no repetition. 

Sansovino speaks of seventeen marble figures of life-size in this 
monument. It is possible that there were two more warriors, stand- 
ing upon the ends of the entablature, who have disappeared. The 
central group is generally admitted to be from the hands of Pietro 
himself, even Perkins agreeing on that point, and, in fact, giving the 
credit of the whole work to Pietro alone. Meyer, while according 
the central group to Pietro, argues against his having done the whole 
monument unaided, for he finds the architectural, which was Pietro’s 
strong point, here subordinated to the sculptural, the corner pilas- 
ters, for, instance, being disagreeably thin and weak in effect, and the 
whole design merely a frame for the figures. The niche principle, 
which is adhered to, leaves to these figures the character of mere 
accessories, but we may agree with Meyer that the weakness of the 
corner pilaster is a serious fault in the design. One is not, however, 
inclined to follow his finding surface ornament only lightly applied, 
for the parts seem, rather, very generously enriched. 

This writer speaks of the statue of Mocenigo as “a masterpiece 
of monumental sculpture.” The niched warriors, all very noble and 
martial in form and bearing, charmingly varied genre studies, are 
said by Zanotti to have been modelled after kinsmen of the deceased 
doge. This tomb became the model of all important funerary mon- 
uments of the period. Its realism of treatment, in strong contrast 
to the old allegorical motives, pleased the prevailing taste, and its 
general character and handling of details were closely followed. It 
represents, very likely, as we have said, a collaboration of Pietro 
Lombardo and his sons. 

In the nearly contemporaneous monument to the doge Nicolo Mar- 
cello (¢ 1474), in Santa Maria dei Frari, probably finished a little 
in advance of the Mocenigo, we have the architectural character 
much more strongly accentuated. This is, on the whole, a fine piece 
of wall-architecture. The general scheme is that of a large arched 
niche for the sarcophagus, flanked by small side niches, each with its 
own pilasters, in which stand those time-honored monumental accesso- 
ries, the “ Virtues.” In the lunet’e is the doge, with San Marco 
and San Giorgio before the enthroned Virgin. The sarcophagus is 
supported on handsome columns in the ornamentation of whose shafts 
and capitals, as in the general detail of members, one finds many 
resemblances to decorative work at San Giobbe and at Santa Maria 
dei Miracoli. The central sculpture represents the body of this 
doge resting upon a stately bier. The sculptured ornament includes 
flowing rinceaux, festoons, masks and angels. 

Meyer notes in the draperies of the figures a handling peculiar to 
the Lombardi: the folds returned with sharp edges, the scheme of 
lines quiet, but irregular and broken by surfaces which have the effect 
of crumpled paper, one of those niceties of technique which some- 
times run into mannerism. He directs attention, also, to the strong 
out-curve of the back of the head, the recession of the lower part of 
the face, the small, stiff neck, and a curious treatment of the eyes, 
whose drooped lids show the balls only through a narrow slit, all 
characteristics of the Lombardi sculpture of this time, which he finds 
naive, but lacking, perhaps, the expression of Rizzo’s creations. 





Burckhardt traces here the outcome of the study of the antique 
from Greek models, peculiar to this school and time, and very fortu- 
itous in its results. 

We are now arrived at the year which Miintz names as that of the 
“ real revival of sculpture,’ the year 1479, when Andrea Verrochio 
came to Venice. Miintz does not go beyond this mere statement of 
fact, nor, in truth, was there need to have said more. 

We have no record of Verrochio’s influence on Venetian art, but 
we know that he left them the Colleoni, and we know also that in 
his Florentine atelier was fostered the greatest genius of that most 
wonderful time, that under his guidance Leonardo, with Lorenzo di 
Credi and Perugino, studied modelling, painting, sculpture of stone 
and bronze, goldsmith’s work, and music, with other arts which 
flourished in that remarkable group. Venice seems to have been 
lacking in consideration for the great Florentine. The story is an 
old one, but, told in a word or two here, it will not be amiss perhaps. 

The seignory wished to secure the 216,000 gold florins left them 
by Bartolomeo Colleoni, condottiere and Captain of the Venetian 
Forces, dying at Bergamo in 1476, on condition that the republic 
would erect a statue to his memory in the Piazza San Marco. The 
seignory changed the cite, but in commissioning Andrea Verrochio 
to make the statue they showed intention to have the best that 
sculpture could produce. 

The story runs that Verrochio repaired to Venice and had finished 
the horse in the model, and perhaps the whole group, when he heard 
that Bellano was to do the figure of the warrior, whereupon he 
smashed the horse’s head and legs and took himself off again to 
Florence, to finish his Christ and Thomas for Donatello’s niche in the 
Or San Michele. The republic thundered threats of death against 
him should he ever again set foot within their borders, but on his 
replying that they could cut off his head far more easily than they 
could put a new one on the horse, they thought better of their wrath 
and offered him double pay to come back and finish his work. 

He returned in 1488. How far he had progressed with the re- 
sumed work when be was carried off by a fever a few months later is 
not definitely known. In his testament he asked of Venice that his 
pupil, Lorenzo di Credi, be allowed to finish the statue, but, impelled 
by the same local jealousy which had inspired them to force Bellano 
upon him as collaborator, they disregarded his last wish and named 
Alessandro Leopardi to carry the work to completion. Admirers of 
the latter have tried to ascribe to him the completion of the horse, 
the figure of the rider, and the pedestal; in fact it would seem as if 
Leopardi himself had sought to filch another’s fame when he cut his 
name into the surcingle of the horse with the enigmatical “ ft.” which 
may mean either fecit or fondavit, as you please. His own admitted 
share of the work, the splendid pedestal with its superb frieze of 
arms in bronze, the founding of the statue and, in Burckhardt’s 
opinion, the chiselling of some surface-ornament which is of a Vene- 
tian character and in Leopardi’s manner, has earned him great 
renown. It is most probable however that the pedestal and frieze 
are after Verrochio’s design, and as to the surface-ornament, it might 
be urged that Verrochio, as expert worker in fine metals, and as 
artist who studied from the life, was not unlikely to have modelled 
Colleoni’s armor and trappings in the Venetian fashion. 











Palazzo Corner Spinelli. 


Despite the paucity of historical record on this point, we may as- 
sume that this long connection of so great a master was not without 
lasting effect upon the art and general culture of Venice. It is not 
known whether Verrochio engaged in other work during his Venetian 
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sojourn. Vasari mentions a design of his for a tomb, but with the 
vagueness which characterizes the old chronicler only too often. 

Architecture was now entering upon a very interesting and beau- 
tiful stage of development. In increased regard for proportion, for 
relation of masses, and harmony of members, the principles of the 
antique were beginning to be applied to constructive as well as to 
decorative purpose. The severe symmetry of the Florentine school, 
the somewhat dry mannerism of the purer classicists, however, never 
entirely repressed the old Venetian exuberance of fancy. In Lom- 
bardy Bramante’s influence had already been at work since 1470, 
but his genius had not yet known the charm of antique Rome, and 
so was still attuned to Northern themes. 

The Venetian Early Renaissance was, however, fast developing 
into consistency and order. In 1481 Pietro Lombardo designed and 
began to build the Palazzo Vendramin-Calerghi. The authorities, 
while agreeing that there was no other architect in Venice at the 
time who could have produced this design, are at a loss to reconcile 
its formalism with the prevailing freedom of taste. 

Miivtz assigns the palace to Pietro without comment. Perkins 
recognizes his authorship, but notes Temanza’s opinion that the 
Vendramin-Calerghi, though commenced by Pietro Lombardo, was 
finished by Jacopo Sansovino. Selvatico declares the palace much 
more modern. Doubtless, these twe writers have not been quite able 
to believe that a design so symmetrical, so constructively consistent 
and severely dignified, could have issued from a Venetian atelier 
nineteen years before the end of the Quattrocento. In fact, while 
there are about this noble facade details which point beyond doubt 
to Pietro as its author, there is in its arrangement an academic 
character somewhat foreign to his early manner, which might sug- 
gest a later date than the one commonly assigned to the building. 
It is conceived in a spirit more likely to have possessed him after he 
had been to the South and had come into contact with work more 
purely Tuscan than anything he had yet known. Burckhardt has 
Pietro at Ravenna in 1482-83, engaged upon the Dante monument, 
and conducting or inspiring a number of other works in the same 
place. It is not improbable that he went on to Rimini from Ravenna 
and saw Alberti’s church of San Francesco, and he may have visited 
Florence as well, though this is, indeed, mere supposition. 

The hand of Pietro Lombardo is as evident in the Palazzo Corner 
Spinelli as in the more stately Vendramin. ‘The analogies between 
the two are numerous; the most obvious of them is in the windows 
set in couples, or bilobate, found in Venice outside of these two 
palace only in the Scuola di San Rocco, a style first applied to religious 
architecture by Ser Brunellesco in the Capella Pazzi at Florence. 
The two cornices are treated similarly, that of the Vendramin being 
the bolder in projection, but weakened in effect by a frieze of some- 
what inadequate ornamentation over the central feature of the facade, 
the Spinelli cornice with its frieze of medallions and garlands being 
more consonant. ‘The treatment of the window-heads is freer in the 
Spinelli, which altogether, in spite of its ground-floor and mezzanine 
in rustic, is more Venetian and far less formal in effect than the 
Vendramin. The Spinelli presents a charming variant in the hand- 
ling of the balconies in the circular projection of those at the sides 
on the principal floor. In the Vendramin there is sharp contrast 
between the stately facade and the very inadequate and irregular 
treatment of the side. 

In the application of ornament, medallions and trophies, in the 
wall-surfaces between the windows and in other details, there are 
resemblances which set the intimate relationship of the two palaces 
beyond question. A. B. Biss. 

[To be continued.] 


THE REVIVAL OF TRADESMEN’S SIGNS.!—I. 





Sign at Wurtzburg, Bavaria. 


HEN, at the request of our Chairman, I undertook to read a 
paper on “Signs,” I hoped that not much research would be 
necessary. I soon, however, became aware that to do justice 

to it would be almost like writing a history of England. I only now 
begin to understand why our Chairman selected it, and that I was 
perhaps somewhat rash in agreeing to undertake the preparation of 


1A paper by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, read before the Society of Arts and 
published in the Journal of the Society. 








such a paper. But that books on the subject have already been 
written by Larwood and Hotten, Philip Norman and Hilton Price, 
I could hardly have dealt with signs at all this evening. To become 
really a pundit on this difficult and abstruse subject, some knowledge 
of heraldry, astrology, mythology, theology, archeology, zoology, 
history, biography and geography is needed. I scarcely possess 
more than a limited acquaintance with many of these branches of 
knowledge. 

The necessity for displaying some sort of sign, if one wishes to 
barter goods, accommodation, or service, against money or kind, can 
hardly be disputed. In a new settlement the first care of the intend- 
ing storekeeper is to scrawl his name and trade on a piece of wood 
and hang it out to attract the passers-by. In America this is called 
“setting up one’s shingle.” ‘The necessities of the budding com- 
munities of to-day were no less felt in the past. In days when cus- 
tomers could not read, a representation of the commodity on sale 
would be more serviceable than an inscription. If opposition stores 
were competing, more telling representations of the same objects, 
more attractively rendered, would serve to distinguish one establish- 
ment from the other. 

Such signs must have been in use from remote times. It is only 
when the wares themselves can be displayed to the passers-by in 
safety that signs can be dispensed with, as in open bazaars and 
markets. In the East, time-honored customs of trade and hospitality 
rendered signs unnecessary, and there is no mention of them in the 
Bible, Josephus, or the Arabian Nights. Neither has anything in- 
dicating their use been met with in the excavated cities of Asia and 
Africa. It seems, in fact, that signs were an institution almost 
peculiar to Europe, for it is only within its limits that records of 
them appear —doubtfully in ancient Greece, but with certainty in 
Rome. ‘The most venerable is that of the Bush, denoting the tavern 
in Italy, which reached Roman Britain. Our ancient proverb, 
“ (Jood wine needs no bush,” commemorates this most venerable of 
signs, the symbol of the house in which jovial companions foregath- 
ered. The Cock, and the Chequers, are also Roman signs, which, 
no doubt, equally found their way here, and link our civilization with 
that mighty Empire, our indebtedness to which we are perhaps apt 
to underrate. 

In the earliest times, when people in England were mostly illiterate, 
only very easily-understood signs could be used, clearly denoting the 
nature of the establishment and the trades carried on. In days 
when people and things actually were what they seemed to be, and 
there were no shams, embattled walls really symbolized the power of 
the noble, and banner-shaped vanes and finials proclaimed his degree. 
The church, the monastery, the mill, the smithy, the shambles, the 
malt-house, were all easily recognized ; the tavern or ale-house almost 
alone required some distinguishing sign. We consequently find that 
the earliest ordinances made it compulsory for these to display the 
Bush — the ivy bush — sacred to Bacchus; while other traders might 
display signs or not as they pleased. In the towns where more rec- 
ondite trades were carried on, their kind was advertised by such 
articles as a wool-pack, tailors’ shears, barbers’ pole, oil-jar, or mag- 
nified boot or glove. 

All signs of this nature are common or collective —that is, used 
in common by all engaged in the same trade. They are scarcely 
mentioned by old writers, but are seen in the earliest illustrations, 
something very like a “ wine bush” appearing in the Bay eux tapes- 
try. Among well known examples of collective signs are the three 
golden balls of the goldsmiths, the three gold crowns of the drapers, 
the vintners’ three tuns or bunch of grapes, the wheatsheaf of the 
brewers and bakers, the compasses of the masons and carpenters, 
and soon. Interesting as this branch of the subject might prove, it 
is not my intention to pursue it farther to-night. 

Signs, distinguishing and peculiar to individual establishments, are 
the product of a later and more sophisticated stage of civilization. 
They, perhaps, only came into use on the definite adoption of dis- 
tinguishing badges by the nobility. The noble in residence in a city 
would, in feudal days, entertain his vassals and neighbors coming 
from his own part of the country ; and, in his absence, hospitality 
would be dispensed by his seneschal or majordomo. Doubtless, as 
the feudal feeling relaxed, and guests became more casual and numer- 
ous, some payment might be looked for, if not by the nobleman, by 
his stewards. Similarly, in hospices and monasteries entertainment 
could be had, but payment from the well-to-do would be expected, 
as it is in Continental hospices at the present day. In very remote 
parts, where travellers are rare, one is warmly welcomed, and no 
payment accepted; in more frequented routes, however, payment, 
though nominally optional, is expected; while along the regularly 
beaten tracks bills are made out and presented in the usual way. 
Under the latter circumstances, the business of entertaining well-to- 
do travellers becomes a source of considerable profit, and the noble- 
man’s steward, equally with the rich merchant, would fix up some 
sign indicative of a readiness to receive paying guests. The citizens 
would distinguish his house by some fanciful device, like the trade- 
marks of to-day; or by a rebus, such as that handed down as in the 
Bolt-in-Tun. We know that the nobleman displayed a painting of 
his arms on his town-house, a custom surviving to this day in the 
painted hatchment. No less a person than the poet Chaucer, sum- 
moned as a witness in the Scrope and Grosvenor dispute, as to the 
right to the Bend-or, deposed that in walking up Friday Street he 
saw a sign with these arms painted on, put there by a Knight of 
Chester whom he had not previously heard of. Amateur bonifaces 
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were distinguished from professional as “herbergists,” and their 
houses only resorted to by people of substance. Such establishments 
were, beyond doubt, the origin of the bond-fide hostelry or hotel. 

Individual signs, unlike the collective signs, are referred to by 
nearly all our older writers, such as Chaucer, Froissart, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and some of them are inwoven 
into our national history. Some still-existing signs vie with, and 
even surpass, our oldest families in their venerable antiquity, dating 
back to the Plantagenets. ‘The more ancient, if existing, would pre- 
sent a pictorial history of our manners, customs, sports, and pas- 
times for 500 years past, and more or less correct representations of 
all our popular heroes. Walpole, writing a century and a half ago, 
remarked : — 

“[ was yesterday out of town, and the very signs as I passed 
through the villages made me make very quaint reflections on the 
mortality of fame and popularity. I observed how the Duke of 
Cumberland’s Head had succeeded almost universally to Admiral 
Vernon’s, as his had left but few traces of the Duke of Ormond’s. 
| pondered these things in my head, and said unto myself, ‘ Surely 
all glory is but as a sign.’”’? 

The custom of not merely two, but hosts of a trade agreeing to 
cluster together, as in Goldsmiths’ Row, Leather Lane, Ironmonger 
Lane, Budge Row, rendered it difficult to find enough appropriate 
and specifically distinguishing names to provide for each establish- 
ment, a difficulty such as is encountered in christening our numerous 
men-of-war to-day. For such multitudes of distinctive signs the 
realms of history (natural, sacred, profane and fabulous), of hus- 
bandry, travel, humor, of gastronomy and astronomy, the ménage, 
religion, sport and profanity were ransacked. Everything upon, 
above, or beneath the earth was pressed into the service, from the 
Virgin Mary to His Satanic Majesty; from our sovereign lord 
the King to Dirty Dick; the Moon and the Cheshire Cheese. The 
cockatrice, pheenix, salamander, griffin— fearful wildfowl these — 
ani the more popular of the patron saints, figured largely on the 
signboard ; nor were the ever-weleome devotees of the Leather Bottel 
and Pewter Tankard unremembered. 

Of such signs as the Sun, Star, Crescent, Dolphin, Flying Horse, 
Fortune, Elephant, Bear, Lion, Cock, Wheatsheaf, Ivy and Vine, 
and Chequers, it is impossible to guess the antiquity. Some belong 
to Pagan times. The Adam and Eve, Salutation, Angel, Virgin, 
Baptist’s Head, Crosses and Cross Keys, Mitre, Nuns and Friars, 
must be Christian — signs like Neptune, Atlas, Hercules, Golden 
Fleece, smack of more freethinking times; while the Mother Red- 
cap, Mother Shipton, Dick Whittington, Robin Hood, Guy of War- 
wick, the Biack Prince, and the John of Gaunt, Falstaff and Pals- 
grave, speak for themselves. 

Some of the many Kings and Queens’ Heads and Crowns may 
date back to medieval times. The landlord of a Crown Inn was 
executed by Edward |V for venturing upon the mild joke that he 
had made his son heir to the crown. The Tabard and the Bell in 
Southwark are mentioned by Chaucer in 1383, and the White Hart, 
hard by, was Jack Cade’s headquarters, and has been immortalized 
by many pens, from that of Shakespeare to Charles Dickens. ‘This, 
with the Antelope, Dragons, Red, White and Black Lions, White 
and Blue Boars, Swan, Hawthorn, Feathers and Rising Sun were 
Plantaganet badges and extremely popular while the dynasty lasted. 
Henry V was entertained at a Ked Lion on his return from Agin- 
court in 1415. The White Hart in Bishopgate bore till quite re- 
cently the date 1480 on its front. The Boar’s Head in Eastcheap 
is mentioned in the time of Richard II, and was once London’s prin- 
cipal tavern. It was in this house that Prince Hal and his two 
brothers made such a riot that they merited the attention of the 
medizval chucker-out and were taken before the magistrate. The 
Duke of Somerset, prophetically told to beware of castles, was killed 
by Richard Plantagenet in a Castle tavern. The Chequers on the 
Hoop was visited by Chaucer’s “Canterbury Pilgrims,” and a 
Chequers tavern stood in Lambeth in 1464. 

The Tudor badges naturally supplied a fresh set of popular signs, 
of which the Rose was the favorite. Our saying “ Under the Rose” 
has not, however, an English origin. Perhaps some present have 
sat under the huge rose in the pleasant vaults of Bremen, where the 
town councillors were wont to meet to quench their thirst with 
draughts of Rhenish. The Bull and Mouth and Bull and Gate are 
believed to commemorate an event in the reign of Henry VIII, the 
taking of Boulogne. Bulls and Bears became extremely popular 
signs under Elizabeth, when baiting these animals was the favorite 
national amusement. 

There must have been a great massacre of Popish signs upon the 
demise of Queen Mary, such as Cross Keys, Maidens and Catherine 
Wheels. ‘The Three Nuns, in Aldgate, mentioned by Ben Jonson, 
and the Pope’s Head in Cornhill, which existed in 1464, and the 
Mitre, in Cheape, extant in 1475, are notable survivals which still 
continue to flourish. These, like the Three Cranes in the Vintry, 
and the Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street, were once household 
words. It was in the latter that Raleigh established a literary 
club frequented by Shakespeare and the wits of the day. The only 
known letter to Shakespeare is dated from the Bull Tavern in Carter 
Lane. Of equal celebrity were the Rainbow and the Devil in Fleet 
Street, and Hell and Heaven, in Westminster, alluded to in Butler's 
“ Hudibras.” The Society of Antiquaries was incubated in the 
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Young Devil Tavern, in Fleet Street, though the august society in 
whose rooms we are assembled was evolved in the cooler atmosphere 
of a coffee-house hard by. Of the religious signs spared on the death 
of Mary, comparatively few survived the more drastic disestablish- 
ment under the Protector Cromwell. An Act of Parliament even 
extinguished the Golden Cross, in the Strand, as savoring of super- 
stition. 

Of the signs introduced by such events as the Stuart Accession, 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration, it would detain you too long 
to speak. Neither can we run through the catalogue of the hosts of 
admirals, generals, litterateurs, and poets commemorated during the 
centuries of struggle, through which we have attained to our present 
state of wealth and prosperity. Long may it be ere the Vernons, 
Drakes, Benbows, Rodneys, Nelsons, Keppels, Granbies and Marl- 
boroughs disappear from our sign-boards, and the nation ceases to 
drink to their memories and think of their deeds. The innumerable 
whimsical, fantastic, or far-fetched signs must also be passed over. 
The sporting signs of the Horn, the Greyhound, the Gun, the Nag’s 
Head, the Old Fox, the Coach and Horses, Spotted Dog, Horse-shoe, 
Fox and Hounds, Hare and Hounds, and Dog and Duck are dear to 
many, and speak of the tastes of our ancestors even more than of 
our own. When destined to disappear before the march of progress, 
may some at least survive, like those perpetuated in the names of 
streets and squares, as Half-moon Street, Hart Street, Red Lion 
Street and Square, and Falcon Square. 

Under Richard I it had been made compulsory on inn-keepers to 
hang out signs, though other trades might do as they pleased. 
Within twenty years of his death, the great projection of the “ale 
stakes,” as tavern signs were then called, impeded the highway, 
especially in Cheape, and injured the stability of the houses, and an 
Act was passed to limit them to not more than seven feet in length. 
Repressive and permissive measures seem to have alternated ever 
since. Sometimes the streets were graced with innumerable signs, 
hung out as banners are on gala days, their numbers defeating the 
object in view by obscuring each other. The efforts to outvie one’s 
neighbors, caused the signs, at times, to become so serious a nuisance, 
that legislation had to be resorted to. Charles I granted to the 
citizens of London on his accession, as a special boon, the right “ to 
hang out signs and posts for the better finding out of their dwellings, 
shops, arts, or occupations, without impediments, molestation, or in- 
terruption of his heirs or successors.” His son, Charles II, however, 
took advantage of the Great Fire to abolish this privilege, and com- 
pelled all signs to be fixed to the face of the house. This fashion of 
fixing painted-signs to house-fronts, instead of hanging them out, has 
been maintained on the death of armigerous occupiers up to the 
present day. The carved-stone and cast-iron signs let into the fronts 
of houses, chiefly date from the edict of Charles II. Soon after- 
wards, the hanging signs were again numerous, the difficulty of pro- 
viding names introducing a duai nomenclature, when such combina- 
tions as the Cock and Bull, Cat and Fiddle, Goose and Gridiron, 
became the fashion. The necessity for signs relaxed when the streets 
were numbered. This commenced in 1708, it appears, with Prescott 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, for Hatton writes, “ Instead of signs the 
houses here are distinguished by numbers, as the staircases of 
the Inns of Court or Chancery.” Until then it was absolutely neces- 
sary to identify houses unprovided with sigas or some distinguishing 
feature, as in the vicinity of some other house adequately dis- 
tinguished by some sign as “over against” the Load of Hay or 
Yorkshire Grey. Omnibuses, like their forerunners the stage- 
coaches, still as far-as possible choose public-house signs to mark 
their destinations and stopping-places. The coffee-houses in the 
seventeenth century, entirely new and smart institutions, struck 
the greatest blow at the use of signs. Wishing it to be understood 
that they were not to be classed with the older tavern, they broke 
away from old customs and inaugurated the new mode of merely 
writing up the name of the owner as Dick’s, Tom’s, Will’s, Sam’s, 
Buttons’, Peales’, or more high-sounding names as the Smyrna or 
Cyprus. The last repressive Act was passed in 1762, for taking 
down all over-hanging signs under a penalty of £5 and 20s. per day, 
and this was so effectual that scarcely any remained by 1770, except 
a few over the book-stalls in Holywell Street, which are noticed by 
Mr. Wheatley, in his book on London, as existing down to 1849. 

The medieval form of projecting sign, as pictured by Larwood 
and Hotten in their excellent book, was a carving in wood fixed 
within a hoop. The hoop was a very venerable and ancient affair, 
handed down from Pagan times. The ivy garland in honor of 
Bacchus, the so-called * bush,” and the universal tavern emblem, 
required a backbone, and this backbone remained after the ivy had 
been stripped from it. Some ancient illustrations show that the 
tavern “ bush” became elaborated into a series of intersecting hoops, 
garlanded over, and surmounted by a crown of evergreens, perhaps 
additionally decorated with ribbons on gala days. From simple and 
pure to rich and fantastic is the order of progress in matters decora- 
tive, with set-backs when revulsion of feeling sets in. The Jacks-in- 
the-Greens, nearly the last and now almost extinct survival of the 
old May-day revels, but which were quite common in my younger 
days, were merely tavern-signs perambulating the streets. Jacks-in- 
the-ale-house, but the ale-house turned loose into the streets, attended 
by a motley crew of revellers. Sayings such as “As wise as an owl 
in an ivy bush” show that the words tavern and bush were synony- 
mous. When the mere “bush” no longer sufficed the existing hoops 
were utilized to hold some badge distinguishing the house, specifically 
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distinguishing badges being held to be de rigueur, garlanded and be- 
ribboned, it may be, on festival days. A George-in-the-Hoop is 
recorded as a tavern sign of the reign of Edward III, and others as 
Cocks or Hens “in-the-Hoop” are mentioned in the time of Henry 
VI, and to these doubtless the singular phrase “ Cock-a-hoop ” is to 
be traced. 

Belonging to a much later period is the more sophisticated fashion 
of hanging out actual pictures illustrative or descriptive of the name 
of the house. These were set in richly-worked frames, and often 
depended from very handsomely-carved or worked brackets or sup- 
ports. There are vague traditions that pictures by such world- 
renowned masters as Holbein, Correggio and Paul Potter have 
suffered the indignity of having been thus hung out to attract the 
passer-by. It is absolutely certain that paintings by celebrated 
English academicians, such as Hogarth, Wilson, Harlow, Moreland, 
Old Chrome, David Cox and others, have served this purpose. 
Some distinguished Academicians, as Cipriani, Charles Cotton, 
Samuel Wall and John Baker, really commenced their careers as 
sign-painters ; and, if we may draw conclusions from the price of 
£500 paid for a picture of Shakespeare for a sign in Little Russell 
Street, Drury Lane, the profession was perhaps not a bad stepping- 
stone to more enduring honors — especially as those called in to 
paint the sign sometimes stayed to paint the apartment as well. 
The paintings of a room in the Pope’s Head, Cornhill, deserved 
the encomiums of the genial and observant Pepys; and those of the 
Rose, near Temple Bar, of the more critical Walpole. The great 
mart for the average pot-boiler sign kept in stock was Harp Alley, 
Shoe Lane, while a more recherché class could be commissioned from 
the coach-painter. In 1762 an exhibition was held by a self-styled 
Society of Sign-painters, to which Hogarth, who fully entered into 
the joke, was a contributor. 

When picture signs were so popular and at times magnificent, the 
supports and frames which surrounded and suspended them were 
worthy of them. These were of carved-wood or iron, or of both 
combined, gilded and painted, and sometimes so preposterously 
massive as to pull out the front of the house they adorned. A par- 
ticularly ill-contrived construction caused a front to fall out in St. 
Bride’s Lane, in 1718, killing, with others, the King’s jeweller and 
two ladies. A sign of the Three Queens in Clerkenwell, on the 
other hand, was so firmly built-in, that when ordered to be removed, 
in 1764, it cost £200 to take down. Among the many large and 
elaborate constructions London could boast of, those preéminent and 
reputed to be the largest were the signs of the Castle in Fleet 
Street, and of the White Hart in Southwark. A Frenchman, by 
name Misson, visiting England in 1719, says that though signs were 
kept small in Paris by restraining influences from above, in London 
they jutted out so far as to touch each other, and to stretch right 
across the narrower streets to the opposite wall. Many, he remarks, 
with their painted and gilt-iron supports, must have cost over 100 
guineas. Another Frenchman, travelling in England in 1765, saw 
nothing to chronicle on landing at Dover, except the enormous size 
of the public-house signs, and the ridiculous magnificence of the 
ornaments with which they were overcharged. Every sign formed 
a triumphal arch which crossed the streets. A picture of a particu- 
larly elaborate sign, that of the White Hart at Scole, in Norfolk, 
which cost, in 1655, £1,057, represents an immense arch with carved 
panels of deities and heraldry, crossing from the house and resting 
on a brick pier on the opposite side of the road. 


[To be concluded.] 














[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
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SPIRE OF THE SETTLEMENT CHURCH OF 
EAST 88TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


For description and further illustrations of these buildings see 
our issue for last week. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S HOME, EAST 88TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.: 
NORTH ELEVATION. MESSRS. BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHI- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For details of this building see our issue for March 18, last. 


EAST ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 





“THE BEND”: A CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN HOME. MR. WILLIS 


POLK, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN FOR ROYAL INSTITUTE, LIVERPOOL, 
ENG. MR. R. W. BEDINGFIELD, ARCHITECT. 


Tas plate is copied from The Builder. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.}) 


TOWER AND NAVE: SETTLEMENT CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHI- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print. 


NORTH DOORWAY OF THE SAME. 


(Gelatine Print.} 


THE EMPIRE PALACE OF VARIETIES, MIDDLEBOROUGH, ENG. MR. 


ERNEST RUNTZ, ARCHITECT. 


STAGE AND BOXES OF THE SAME. 


PROMENADE OF THE SAME. 











[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


PARIS SEWAGE. 


To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette Be 
quoted in your paper of June 3 must be a singular person, if he re- , 
sides in the French capital, for his statements are marvellously in- 
correct. He speaks of the Seine as a “ foul, muddy, and malodorous 
stream”; whereas most of us are invariably struck by its clear, 
green color, consequent upon its sandy bottom, except after rains, 
when surface water pollutes it. The river has not been the recipi- 
ent of sewage — only of street sweepings; the former having been 
taken to the Gennevilliers sewage-farm for certainly thirty years or 
more. And it is that said farm which causes the odors! Our cor- 
respondent affirms on the contrary that the “ entire sewage . . . has 
hitherto gone into the Seine.” What a wonderful statement in face 
of those ponderous carts and steam-pumping arrangements which are 
to be seen doing their duty in some part of the city, night after 
night! Yours faithfully, S. B. 




















HEAtT-PRODUCER. — Goldschmidt, a 


ALUMINIUM AS A 
German investigator, obtains high temperature by the oxidation of 
aluminium, which he effects by heating a powdered mixture of the 


OXIDIZING 


metal with some common oxide. The heat obtained, together with the 
reducing action of the aluminium, enables metals to be smelted by this 
method. Among other practical applications is the following, quoted 
from the Chemical News: ‘ A rivet, such as is employed in bridge- ~ 
making, is embedded in a mixture of oxide of iron, sand, and aluminium 
powder. The whole is plunged in sand contained in a wooden box. 
On top of the aluminium mixture, which must just emerge from the 
sand in the box, we place a small lump of a mixture of aluminium 
powder and an easily reduced oxide, in which is fixed the end of a short 
piece of magnesium ribbon. The reaction is started by lighting the 
free end of the magnesium, and we then immediately place more sand 
on the top of the mixture, so that as little heat as possible may be lost. 
If at the end of a few moments we empty out the contents of the box, 
the rivet will be found to be quite red-hot and ready to be forged. 
Working in an analogous manner, we can weld together steei tubes, 
and the expense will not be more than twopence. We can even fuse 
together two bars of soft steel.’” According to the inventor, the 
temperature obtained under these conditions may be higher than that 
realized in the electric furnace. — Providence Journal. 
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Atma TADEMA AND THE Dutcu Artist’s Mirror. — “ A favorite 
trick in Dutch art of the seventeenth century,” writes the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the London Standard, “especially in that of Vermeer 
van Delft and Pieter de Hoogh, is to bring into the background of the 
picture a looking-glass, so that the spectator sees not only objects visi- 
ble in the picture itself, but also often things outside the scene. This 
artifice, which tends to increase the depth and compactness of the 
picture, is by no means a Dutch invention of the seventeenth century, 
but was employed by Jan van Eyck so far back as two hundred years 
ago. In the background of ‘ Arnolfini’s Betrothal’ in the National 
Gallery one sees a crystal mirror representing, besides the wedding 
couple and the room, even marriage witnesses entering through a door 
opposite. It is now a long time ago since the well-known Belgian 
painter Ferdinand Knopff paid a visit to Alma Tadema, and he noticed 
in his studio a mirror exactly corresponding to that in Van Eyck’s 
picture. Alma Tadema was pleased at his recognizing the mirror, for, 
said he, in that case he must know the picture very well. Knopff re- 
plied that that was the case; that he knew the picture, in fact, by 
heart. But Alma Tadema would not believe this. He pledged himself 
to show his friend something that had as yet struck no one. On Knopff 
asking what this was, Alma Tadema answered triumphantly: ‘On the 
windowsill in the picture lies an apple, and there are two oranges on 
the table. The apple can be seen in the mirror, but the oranges, which 
ought to be visible, Van Eyck has forgotten, some one having probably 
eaten them during an interruption in the work.’ Knopff told the story 
the same evening to Burne-Jones. The latter laughed heartily, and 
said that no one but Alma Tadema could make discoveries of that 
kind.”’ 

FORESHORTENING IN Re tiers. — Amateur judges often pronounce 
erroneously on the merits of “‘ alti’ or ‘‘ bassi-rilievi” from not being 
acquainted with a very essential principle which should prevail in works 
of the kind. There should be no foreshortening of the limbs in relief, 
and there should be no attempt, by diminishing the size of objects, to 
give the effect of distance. Exceptions may be found, but the ancients, 
who are the best masters in all that relates to the practical in sculpture, 
seem to have made this a general rule. Sculpture professes to repre- 
sent ‘‘ form,” and can only represent by form. Foreshortening form 
must make it monstrous. To represent an arm extended, with the 
fingers pointed directly in front of the spectator, in ‘‘ basso-rilievo,”’ 
the tips of the fingers must be made to spring from the shoulder ; for, 
for want of space, the intervening portions of the limb, viz, the hand, 
wrist and arm, could not be represented. The ancient sculptors seem 
to have acted so entirely on the principle here laid down that they 
scarcely ever attempted to represent a front face in “ basso-rilievo.”’ 
The same principle precludes the representation of distance or of 
remote objects. It is not possible to give the effect of distance or 
space when the color remains the same on all objects, and is equally 
bright in all parts of the work. Sculpture is to give form in “‘ fact.” 
Painting has only to give it in ‘‘appearance.’”’ The attempts to over- 
come these difficulties by the sculptors of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, though ingenious, could not be referred to as good 
specimens of sculpture. They are many of them admirable for quali- 
ties of design; but they are fully as much, or more, painters’ as sculp- 
tors’ compositions. — Zhe Architect. 


Or_inc CARRIAGE-ROADS. — Reports of recent and successful experi- 
ments in improving road-surfaces by sprinkling them with oil increase 
the surprise at the unsatisfactory termination recently of like experi- 
ments on the roadways in Boston’s parks. ‘These good reports come 
from California and Florida. In the former State supervisors of Los 
Angeles County recently examined several sections which had been 
sprinkled with oil, and found them in excellent condition. A mile 
stretch at Alhambra, sprinkled once a year ago, had no dust, and riding 
over it is described as ‘‘like riding on rubber.”” In Florida the experi- 
ments were in Duval County, where roads made of shell rock had been 
greatly damaged by heavy travel, which ground the surface fine, the 
wind blowing it away. A section of new road of Volusia shell at Jack- 
sonville was sprinkled with oil six weeks ago. At first there was a 
noticeable odor, but this soon passed away. The surface was united in 
a solid mass, which became more compact with travel; the road was 
smooth and crowned, and rain and moisture did not penetrate, but ran 
off, forming no mud. Sun heat had no effect on it, and where the oil 
was applied less thickly the surface was slightly ground up, but re- 
mained on top without blowing away. It is now proposed to cover one 
mile of road with oil, at a cost of $278 for twenty-five foot width. — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue RocupaLe Pioneers. — Fifty-five years ago, twenty-eight work- 
men in Rochdale, Lancashire, England, having saved up £28 ($140) 
between them, began to run a store on the principle of dividing profits 
on the amount of purchases, and making all purchasers shareholders, 
with a fixed interest on their capital. These men are known in the 
history of codperation in England as ‘‘ the Rochdale Pioneers,’ and 
the principles they laid down have become the chief corner-stone and the 
foundation of all the organizations of workingmen-codperators, which 
in the year 1898 numbered nearly 2,000,000 members, did an aggregate 
business in Great Britain of over $300,000,000, with a share capital of 
$90,000,000, made a profit of $30,000,000, and own at this moment of 
writing $48,000,000 of invested money. — Boston Transcript. 





, 


Tue X-Ray AND THE “ PERPETUAL Motion” Faxe.— A “ per- 
petual motion ”’ machine was sent from Bradford, Pa, to the Scientific 
American office recently for critical examination. An X-ray photo- 
graph was taken of the contrivance, and it reveals a silhouette of ordi- 
nary clockwork. This was so artfully concealed, however, that it had 
puzzled the men to whom it had been sold by J. M. Aldrich, now serv- 
ing a sentence in Auburn Prison for obtaining money for the machine 
by fraud. — Exchange. 





S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. & A. 


Sienor Enrico Pazzi, Scutpror. — The sculptor of the Dante monu- 
ment in the Piazza of Santa Croce, Florence, Signor Enrico Pazzi, of 
Ravenna, has recently died in Florence at the age of eighty years. He 
was an infant prodigy. At only eleven years of age he began his art 
studies ; in five years he took fourteen prizes at the Academy of the Fine- 
Arts in Bologna. His most celebrated work, the colossal Dante monu- 
ment, erected in 1865, when the sixth century of the poet was celebrated 
with such splendor, has won him both praise and scorn; perhaps the 
merits of no other monument have ever been so hotly discussed and 
debated. Pazzi was the sculptor also of the striking monument to 
Savonarola erected in the vast Sala of the Cinque Cents in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence. — N. Y. Tribune. 





DEPARTMENT-STORE FiRE-HAZARDS.—In a paper read before the 
recent convention of the National Fire-Protection Association, Mr. E. 
U. Crosby, speaking:of the fire-hazards attendant upon department-store 
buildings, places an effective sprinkler equipment far above the “ fire- 
proof ’’ construction of the present day. He gives his reasons for his 
preference as follow: “In view of the large combustible stock neces- 
sarily carried throughout a department-store, a fire, unless extinguished 
in its early stages, will destroy the entire contents of a ‘ fireproof’ 
building while vertical openings exist, or the contents of one flat, if 
said openings are in ‘cut-off’ shafts and the construction developed 
to a point where capable of withstanding such an ordeal. On the other 
hand, a high-power water-system discharging through a proper equip- 
ment of automatic sprinklers can be installed which will positively 
control a fire, except there are contents allowing an explosive or exten- 
sive ‘ flash fire,’ continuous concealed construction, behind which the 
sprinklers cannot spray, or large draught spaces. Such conditions 
might allow the number of sprinklers opened by the heat from fire to 
exceed that for which it is practical to provide pipe-sizes and water- 
supplies. . . . As yet, such stores have not opened departments for the 
sale of explosives, the display of open stock is easily restricted suffi- 
ciently to prevent ‘ flash fires,’ the continuous concealed spaces can 
be, and in many cases are, done away with at the time sprinklers are 
installed, but the large draught spaces exist to a maximum degree by 
means of the vertical openings.”’” Of ten department-stores burned, none 
had sprinklers; all had the vertical hazard, and in each the fire was at 
night. At the same time Mr. Crosby admits in his paper that sprink- 
lers will not prevent fires from starting, smoke from these fires, nor 
resultant panics. — Fire and Water. 





How Aan ARCHXOLOGIST CHEATED A Pops. — Count von Erbach, 
whose ancestral home, Schloss Erbach, is an ancient, partly Roman 
castle some miles back from the River Neckar, in the depths of the 
Odenwald Hills, has a rare collection of curios, which is famous all 
through the Odenwald district. The most valuable piece is a helmet of 
either Carthaginian or Roman workmanship, which is said to date from 
the battle of Cannz, about the third century before the Christian era. 
About one hundred years ago this helmet was in the possession of the 
pope and was screwed to the head of a statue of the goddess Minerva 
which adorned one of the halls of the Vatican. The Count von Erbach 
of the time was a confirmed curio hunter, and being a man of rank and 
influence, had the entrée of the Vatican, where he saw the helmet 
and became possessed of a passionate longing to get it for his own. It 
was impossible to buy it, and the height of the statue seemed to render 
vain the thought of getting it down without attracting attention. Dis- 
covery would bring in its train arrest and disgrace. Finally the count 
hit ona scheme. He had erected in the courtyard of his castle a statue 
of Minerva, topped by a helmet identical in every detail with that in 
the papal residence. Then for eighteen months he had his body ser- 
vant, Louis by name, practise on this dummy until at the end of that 
time he was in such splendid training that he could spring up, cling to 
the statue and unscrew the helmet, all within a few seconds. Master 
and man went to Rome, and the count paid a visit to his holiness, as 
was his wont. Engaged in conversation they were strolling along the 
hall where the statue stood, but away from it, when Louis, in the dis- 
guise of a pilgrim, with a long blue cloak thrown over his shoulders, 
went up to the Swiss who was standing guard and said to him: “ Did 
you see the famous Russian grand duke who just went along there ¢” 

No, the guard had not seen him. 

“ Why, he just passed along there talking to your master,” continued 
Louis. ‘‘ Let me take your pike a moment and I will stand here on 
guard while you go and have alook athim. No one is here to see you.” 
The Swiss, unsuspicious of any guile, handed over his pike to the oblig- 
ing pilgrim and went to have a view of the “ grand duke.”’ 

Quick as a flash Louis dropped the pike, and putting into execution 
the trick for which he had so long trained, got the helmet, and conceal- 
ing it under his long cloak, slipped unseen from the building. Every- 
thing had been carefully planned beforehand, and Count von Erbach, 
knowing that Louis had made good use of his time, hurriedly took leave 
of the pope and stepped into his carriage, which was standing ready at 
the door. The swiftest horses carried him from Rome, and every few 
miles fresh relays were in readiness until he passed out of the papal 
States. Neither the count’s sudden departure nor the strange action 
of his faithful henchman were considered suspicious, and some time 
elapsed before the theft became known. Louis in the meantime kept 
in hiding, and changing his pilgrim’s dress for the costume of a Ca- 
puchin left the city one dark night, the helmet in his friar’s sack. By 
this time the loss of the helmet had been noticed, and although no sus- 
picion might attach to the count, yet Louis knew that every one cross- 
ing the frontier would be thoroughly searched. So he painted his face 
and hands to represent a horrible and loathsome disease, tore his clothes 
and smeared them with dirt, to give himself as filthy an appearance as 

possible, and in this condition presented himself and his sack for inspec- 
tion on the borders of the pope’s domains. The soldier on guard feared 
contagion from so wretched an object, and passed him on with but a 
glance into the top of his sack, where some ragged garments were ex- 
posed to view. The precious helmet, which lay hidden under these 
ragged garments, passed the frontier in safety and now forms the most 
valuable object in the museum of the present count. — Chicago Record. 
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Bacon @ Hill. Architects 
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ELOTYPE PRINTING CO, BOSTON 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S HOME, EAST 88TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Barney & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS. 
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STILLMAN HALL: A HOSPITAL FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
MonTaGue & KINGSBURY, ARCHITECTS. 
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RCHITEOTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


TJAR VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
M4S84cHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ae INSTITUTE. 
W.S. Perry. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
UNIVERSITY. 


H48vaRp 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SOHOOL, 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ax? INSTITUTE. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 





LA FAYETTE, IND. 


UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


PURDUE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


BROwN UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
N. M. Isbam. 


PHRASES PAU 


[J NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Professor : 


Warren P. Laird. 
SOUTH BETHELHEM, PA. 


I EHIGH UNIVERSITY, 





WJ AITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


BosTon. 


53 STATE STREET - - - 
[OOMIS FILTERS. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., 


New York Orrioz, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


No W COMPLETE: 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
LASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 
By I. BUEHLMANN. 
Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns ( Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Partll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO, 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic |3lass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS ‘STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South. New York, N. Y. 








A WHITE DRAWING-ROO/SI 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. 


Interior Enamel. 
possible. 
finish in three or four days. 


For a very white room specify Whitest 


We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 
It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 
It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 


Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 


Varnishes for all purposes. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders, 


Booklet on request. 


45 Broadway, New York. 





FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTR 
GENERAL OFFICE 


UCTION CO. 
, PALMER, MASs. 
Wecontract to perform all labor and furnish al] mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


7 CSS VO SC SSSSS VSSSE 


¥2W-STVLER WIRE OR 
y CLEVELAND OHIO U-S-A 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ORNAMENTAL IRON ; 
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Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 
OUR COLUMBIAN [MARBLE is the best for building 


work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAMPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 


PART III. 
“GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Containing Eight Gelatine Plates and Twenty- 
four Plates of Measured Drawings 
of Colonial Work. 





PRICE $38.00. 





Subscribers to AMERICAN ARCHITECT who have settled 
for their current subscription can procure this part for $1.50. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental lron and Bronze, 





Dea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


POSER 7 C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 Fast Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. 


New York, 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 


TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 





ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...4.. 








and 


compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts 
It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 


creak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of * 


W TER 
LAD Fi 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 
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127 FU LTOW ST. 
i St., 
Branches i= Locust 8t. Bt. lea 8. 


Drawing Materials and Surveying Instruments, 


We make and carry the most complete and best 
assorted stock in America, Our goods are recognized 
as the standard of quality. They all bear our trade- 
mark and are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our lavishly illustrated catalogue minute} 
and correctly describes our goods. It contains mask 
valuable information. Sent gratis on application. @ 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (¥ cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation : 
IND, nao Ghuhbedso00vos00ss0 





TRIAL SAMPLE 


UU Os 


RATTLE-COLDG) UTz = 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE 


THE W.&E.T. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN,CONN. = 
1 MTT TO 





‘La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 


reference to it 


and our occasional republica- 


tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 


The thirteenth annual volume 


course of publication. 


is now in 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 


the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 


write to the sole makers. 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PATENTED. 


AUTHORIZED. 


Brown (Connecticut).........+.- 
Amberst Ohio...........-0000005 
Berea om  dumshawhestegeeesss 
Berlin DP spinon duce dane sevss 
D+ cnatsscscsskecswossons 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). ... 
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Rivaccegssedes om 
Carlisle. English............... 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............- 

Granite : (Maine) 

Limestone : 
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Serpentin Oo one eevee seeveves eevee 


Sidewalk... baie behsheendad shedeuadee 
oe 


Sutherland ts ba hededunes 
Glens Falls, black............... 
Italian, blue-veined eet ties eewee 


Pennsylvania, blue.............. 
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i cstenseasptboen«nenssesesnsen 
ree 
= SED o.oo Sosecce cess 
Genuine Bangor.............-.. 
Unfading black, pSaRRwesRaovecses 


N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 


LUMBER. —P M. 

Boards : (Ordinary dimensions.) 
Pine, ist quality, clear.......... 
el 

7 SE cobees oss 

rrr 
£60 obacheseessanennngus 
Yellow pine ccescevee 
SPEED - 0060 c0cbncevnsececcescese 
Ceeenese: 







Din cc antantescsseneec pangees 


Lathe: 


Shingles: 
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Tiles, Am....9 M.............0. | 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. | 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Chicago. Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
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3 THE OLD COMPARED WITH THE » Ay 


The credit belongs to the Welch of first making Roofing Plate, which has — 
so large a part in sheltering humanity for so many years. The old Welch method of 
making Tinplate was an honest one, but it had its crudities and imperfections. 

The art of making the best Tinplate has progressed, as have all other arts, so that the 
best product of to- day i is superior to that made by the old Welch method. The supe riority 
of the best modern plate lies largely i in the thoroughly even distribution of the coating 
metal over the black sheet. This is an important thing for every buyer or user of Tinp late 
to know. 

Messrs. Merchant & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, New York and Chic: ‘50, manufacturers 
of High Grade Roofing Plates, who have for so long a time made a specialty of the highest 
grade “of plates, have contributed some valuable literature on this material within the last 
year, viz., their booklet, “How Roofing Tin is Made” and “How a Tin Roof Should Be 
Laid,” but not less interesting and valuable is their latest issue, entitled “Not Equally as 
Good, But Positively Better,” which minutely describes the difference between their method 
of making plates and the old Welch method. It will afford them pleasure to mail any 
one or all three of these little works to any name and address sent them to Philadelphia, 
New York, or Chicago. 
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“ZBe Georgian Period.” 


“THis work, three numbers of 
“which have been issued by the 
“ American Architect and Building 
“ News Company, Boston, is of ex- 
“traordinary importance to the archi- 
“tect whose ambition rises above 
“the building of simple cottages.” 
— Boston Transcript. 
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[EACH PART COMPLETE IN ITSELF.] 
PART IItl 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Part III, though it contains only the same number of plates as does Part I, includes seven 








more Gelatine Plates than did that one. 


REDUCED SAMPLE FROM PART Ill 


MANTEL IN OFFICE OF ESSEX Hovse” 
SALEM MASS Date 1801. 
Measured and drawn by Frank EWallis 
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WE RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 
ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued :-- 


PART IV [in press. } 


Retail price per single copy e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ° $3.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who have already subscribed for Parts I and II 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1.50 


PARTS I, II and III =: & : 
[121 plates, 10 x 14} inches.] 


Price per set to non-subscribers to the American Architect . ° ° ° ° #9.00 
Price per set to subscribers to the American Architect . ° e e ° ° 6.50 


FURTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION. 








American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Tnvaluable as a Deadener of Noise.” 


—_ hp ee 
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RUDYARD KIPLING'S COMMENT UPON THE USE OF CABOT’'S SHEATHING AND DEAFENING QUILT 
IN HIS HOUSE, THROUGH WHICH PREVIOUSLY | EVERY SOUND RANG LIKE A GONG.” 


a Samples sent on Request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturery BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: VY. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, O., and at all other central points. 
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A {Sharp Point can be kept on 
DIXON'S 2258580 PENCILS (tics 


GRAPHITE every minute...... 
eee They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY JERSEY CITY, N. J, 


aING BE 


NEW YORK. 


Me 








STW lig 


Ti- 8 AVE. 


Ws 


SLISHED oo 


SHAVES 
Hite HWS) Uy [ Type 


FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION — 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 








USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


piczible Door and Sbutter Co., 








Manufacturers of 
Patent Improved 





par ors FUEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. “ict: 
: Doors Wardrobes, etc. 
Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 
Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS. —-*¢"" Sor illustrated ~— New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


catalogue. 


Specify the Best ~—=<— 


GENUINE | oSBORNS 
IRON BASE, | CHARCOALIRON 
NOT STEEL lp stv 


A ROOFING PLATE 


with a Charcoal Iron base heavily coated by hand with a coating very rich in pure Block 
Tin. Better than the best Stee! Body plates. 


Cleveland, Ohie. 


“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 
14” x 164” in Portfolio. 














See that each # 
Sheet is Stamped 
like this ad 





Made only by Bs M. & "e A. OSBORN, 





PRICE, $5.00. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 
the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__...peuuumm. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


CGREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 


our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
WORKS, 


a 


1832, 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
cor ra Originators of Felt Roof- 

Ine py rateg ing in New England. 
capital $8000 Inventors and only Mana 


facturers of the Celebrate 


LEI LWILLCUTTPrest “BEEHIVE BRAND,” 


Fou" C. DAVIS. Treas 








Heliotype Printing (jo., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


PHOTO- LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO- HOTO-COLOR- LITHOGRAPH. 


PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PTO-GRAVURE 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


S. J. PARKHILL & Co. 
PRINTERS 


226 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Book and Miscellaneous Printing 
Illustrated Trade Catalogues 
Town Histories and Genealogies 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
With all the most approved modern machinery and 
material in each department, the excellence of the work at 
fair prices is assured. 


WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 


Information regarding work in any department will at all 
times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 
ally or by correspondence. 
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Metal Ceilings 








[| For Churches. . | 

| Gothic, Romanesque and other 

| special styles to harmonize with | 

ehurch architecture. | 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 

| 


Canton, O. 
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“The Georgian Period.” 


“Tue further progress of this 
“work, as shown in these additional 
“Parts, only increases our admira- 
“tion for the serious spirit and thor- 
“oughness with which the work is 
“inspired.” — Art [uterchange. 





ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 












SPRING HINGES 


& ARE THE BE EST vy 
CTICALLY NBREAKABLE” 


SAYS THE WORLDS FAIR AWARD. 
mane of WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE &* BRASS neu 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 
PHILADELPHIZA, PA. 


Morse, Williams To 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


High Grade 
FIREPROOF, 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
STRONG, 


(Over 11,000 in operation. ) 
LICHT, 


PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED, 


ECONOMICAL. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. We have a variety of styles and prices. 
Full particulars at your request. 























H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. COLUMBUS. PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH. BOSTON. 











ASPHALT joors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - NEw YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Ca, 





Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece, 


MEE MI Designs & Estimates on applica 
i tion, Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,”” “Rubber,” “Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 





Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 





Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Illustrations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


“= ACETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 


.. We Manufacture .... 


THE “‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the National Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co,, GRAND RAPIDS, 


Agents Wanted.. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.. AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE 














ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
!O1 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








mea 


A Supplement Gp 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 
tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 














Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~ - = New York City. 
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AMBLER - 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 


HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAGC-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING ON 


Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 










e PA, 








ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 
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1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 TREMONT Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates. 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 

Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 

International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 

* ” quarterly - 26.00. 

[ Foreign Postage Extra. | 

ae Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
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See last or next issue for the following 
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Braender, Philip. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Chrome Stee] Works. 
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ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


HAS. K. CUMMINGS, architect, has opened an 
office at No. | Somerset St., Boston. 1229 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co. 


,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; McKim, Mead & 


REFERENCES : White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 





| Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


| ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, kTC. 


r7UNNER BROS., architects and engineers, have 
| £4 removed their offices from Boston to 235 Windsor 
bt., Hartford, Conn. 





WANTED. 


tail, perspective; rapid,accurate. Twelve years’ 
experience; good address; best New York references; 
seeks positionin South or West. Address ‘‘ XII,’ this 
office. 1230 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted a draughtsman with 
excellent references, and capable of designing 
and full detailing of important work. ‘‘ Ludlow & 
Valentine,” 100 Broadway, New York. 1229 





WANTED. 


one now wanagivg a large New York practice. 
Address “ Magnus,”’ care of the American Architect. 
1229 





WANTED. 

YITUATION. — Structural engineer with technical 
S education and practical experience, thoroughly 
acquainted with architectural office practice, wishes 
} to hear from an architect who desires euch a man for 
apartner. Address “Structural Engineer,” care of 
American Architect. 1230 








WANTED. 
ARTNER.— An architect of thirteen (13) years’ 
experience, and graduate of architectural de- 
partment of one of the leading colleges, will forma 
partnership with a younger professional man having 
capital to set against training. Inquire care of the 
American Architect. ‘‘ Designer.’’ 1230 





WANTED. 
NSTRUCTOR IN DRAWING. — Wanted, an in- 


prominent schools of architecture. None but gradu- 
ates of technical schools need apply. Address 
“Drawing-master,”’ care of editor of this magazine, 
stating qualifications. 1229 





WANTED. 


OSITION.—An experienced architect accustomed 

to handling large building operations would ac- 
cept a good offer as such. “H.,’ Room 54, Bible 
House, New York City. t.f. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 








[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.} 


627,988. FIREPROOFING COMPOSITION. — Gustave 
X. Dime, New York, N. Y. 

627,991. Door-HANGER.—Charles A. Ensign, New 
York, N. Y. 

628,004. SorL-PrirE CONNECTION FOR WATER- 
CLOSETS, ETC.— Winfield E. Hinsdale, New York, 


Re 

628,039. TILE-LAYING MACHINE.—Edwin O. Rood, 
Britt, and Joseph Helt, Pella, Ia. 

628,044. WATER-TUBE BOILER.— Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Chicago, 111. 





geen ae alee All round draughtsman; design, de- | 


ARTNERSHIP.— Partnership or an interest by | 


structor in architectural drawing for one of the | =" 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


628,048. WATER-HEATER,— Peter G. Van Wie 
and Lazard Kabn, Hamilton, VO. 

528,061. FRESH-AIR-INLET VALVE. — Paul Ayres, 
New York, N. Y. 

628,090. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS.— John 
D. Griffen, New York, N. Y. 

628,104. Winpow.—John B. Marshall, Fresno, 
| Cal. 

628,120. PROCESS OF MAKING ROUGH PLATE- 
| GLASS. — Phillip Semmer, Irwin, Pa. 
| 628,146. STRAINER FOR WASTE PIPES. — John C 
| Hungerbuehler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 628,191. SUPPORT FOR CENTERINGS. — Thomas 

M. Vinton, Boston, Mass. 
| 628.205. URINAL. — William H. Lloyd, Brcokline, 
; Mass. 
| 628,207. CELLAR-DRAIN, — Geo. O. Miller, North 
| Tonawanda, N. Y. 
| 628,252. FIREPROOF PARTITION. — Orlando W. 
Norcross, Worcester, Mass 

628,260. SaFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS. — Ur- 
ban 8S. Alz, Baltimore, Md. 

628,267. Winpow-Sasn Lock. — William A. Haw- 
thorne, Carson, Nev. 

628,278. STORM-STRIP FOR Doors,—Chasg. Mitseh, 
Riverside, N. J. 

628,303. WiNnbDow-SasH.— William A. Davie, Geo. 
S. Idell, and Elmer E. Davis, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

628,317. APPARATUS FOR APPLYING POWDER IN 
MANUFACTURING ARTIFICIAL STONE. — Guatav 
Hattingen, Sinzig, Ger. 

628,334. COMBINED LEVEL AND PLUMB.— James 
Keyser and Charles Roche, Slide!), La. 

628,341. SASH-BALANCE. — Frank J. Lowery and 
Frank E. Billings, Fort Fairfield, Me. 

628,357. FLUSHING DEVICE FOR WATER-CLOSETS. 

Frank Robinson, Harry T. Emerson and William 
O. Carlson, Menominee, Mich. 

628,366. DooR-HoLpine Device. — Charles W. 
Sponsel, Hartford, Conn. 

628.382. MOLD FOR CEMENT OR CONCRETE WORK. 
— Oliver P. Barnett, Allerton, la. 
; _ 628,420. W EATHER-STRIP.— Daniel H. Talbert, 
| K nightstown, Ind, 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 














[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
@ provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
Cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—The question of erecting a 
$50,000 Homcepathic Hospital is under considera- 
tion. 

Augusta, Ga.— Architect J. C. Turner has prepared 
pians for a brick and stone office building for 
Leonard Phinizy; cost, $50,000. 

Auatin, Tex.—It was voted on June 26 to issue 
$50,000 bonds for the erection of a high schoo). 

Bar Harbor, Me.— Report states that the Kebo 
Valley Club has made an offer to the Arcadia Park 
Company for the purchase of the entire Kebo 
Valley grounds on which to erect a golf club-house, 
subscriptions for which have been liberally made. 

Birmingham, Ala. — $25,000 will be expended on 
improvements to the Metropolitan Hote) on Morris 
Ave. 

Bloomington, Ill. — Paul O. Moratz bas prepared 
plans for a $25,000 brick and stone school-building. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Bound Brook, N. J.—The plans for the Home for 
Aged Union Workingmen at Lincoln, which the 
Federation of Trades and Labor Unions of New 
Jersey will probably build, were finished to-day by 
Edward V. French, the Plainfield architect, and 
they will be submitted to the annual congress of 
the Federation in Orange on Angust21. The plans 
provide for a building, 90” x 125’, four stories high, 
with large porticos on the second and third floors, 
which will be inclosed with glass in the winter to 
serve as sun parlors, and a wide porch on the front 
and back of the first floor. The home is designed 
to accommodate 200 men. Fifteen acres of land 
have been donated for the Home. 

Brovklyn, N. Y¥.— Report states that the Long 
Island R. R. Co. will erect a freight depot at the 
head of Newtown Creek. About $1,000,000 will be 
expended on improvements. 

Buchtel, O.—A $60,000 Science Hall is to be erected 
for Buchtel College. 

Butte, Ment.-——It is stated that D. P. Sutton will 
remodel the old Union Family Theatre, at a cost of 
$25,000. 

Camden, N. Y.—Nine large buildings are to be 
erected here for the New York Ship-building Co. 
The entire length of the plant will be 2,946 feet, 
more than half a mile. 

Canton, O.— Daniel Holwick, 900 8. Cleveland St., 
has received the contract for the Clarendon Ave. 
School, at $27,574. 

Chester Heights, Del.—A conservatory will be 
erected by Dr. Mattson, 125’ x 150’. 

Yhicago, Ill. —The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road Co. is about to make important improvements 
in connection with its car-shops at 40th Ave. and 
Kinzie St. There will be erected a storage-house, 
an upholstery shop, an annex to the machine shop 
and a boilershop. The cost of the improvements 
will be $150,000. 

The old Baptist Memorial Church on Oakwood 
Boulevard, near Cottage Grove Ave., will be taken 
down and a new $45,000 edifice will be erected by 
that congregation after plans by Patton, Fisher & 
Miller, 604 Montauk Block. 

Cleveland, 0.—Mrs. H. V. Harknees, of New York, 
has given $30,000 toward the erection of a chapel 
for the College of Women at the Western Reserve 
University. 

College Station, Tex.— A dormitory to cost $28,- 
000 is to be built by the State for the A. and M. 
College. 

Columbus, O. — A new three-story brick hospital is 
to be erected in this city after plans by Richards & 
McCarty, The Ruggery; cost, $20,000 

Plans have been accepted by the Trustees of 
Ohio State University for a $70,000 school. 

Cranston, R. I.— Town Auditor Aaron S. Haven 
is about to build a residence at the corner of Crans- 
ton St. and Haven Ave. The building is to be on 
the same plot with the new grammar school and it 
is reported that several other houses are to be built 
in the neighborhood in the near future. 

Dayton, O.— Plans have been completed by Chas. 
Herby, 14 Beeckel Building, for a stone and brick 
chureb for St. Johns German Lutheran Society; 
cost, $40,000. 

Decatur, Ill.—The congregation of the Edward 
St. Christian Church is considering the matter of 
erecting a $40,000 edifice. 

Denver, Col.— Varian & Sterner, 34 Tabor Blk., 
have prepared plans for a nine-story addition to 
the Metropole Hotel, estimated to co t $60,000, 

Des Moines, Ia.—A large three-story brick and 
stone apartment-house is to be erected on 6th St., 
between Chestnut and Park Sts., by a company 
consisting of F. M. Hubbell, F. C. Hubbell and H. 
D. Thompson. The building will cost $50,000; ar- 
chitect, C. K. Dewey. 

Dillie & Rearick, of Highland Park College, have 
completed arrangements for improvements to cost 
$24,000. 

Durand, Mich.— W. B. Cooper, of Saginaw, is 
preparing plans for a new $20,000 depot to be 
erected by the Grand Trunk and the Toledo & Ann 
Arbor Railroads. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—A county asylum to cost $70,000 
will be erected. 

Echo, Minn. — It is stated that Schmidt, Koch & 
Co., New Ulm, will erect a flouring mill costing 
$20,000. 

Eddystone, Del. — Work has begun on the founda- 
tions of the new Borough Hall. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. — The Midland Life Insurance Co. | 
will erect a three-story brick opera-house; cost, 
$20,000 

It is stated that the erection of the projected 
public library is nowassured. $15,000 is available, 
and efforts will be made to raise $10,000 more and 
build a $25,000 building. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Grafton, Mass. — $45,000 has been voted for the 
improvement and erection of schools. 

Great Falls, Mont. — The contract to erect a two- 
story brick building for J. A. Cobb, of London, has 
been awarded Wm. Roberts; cost, $25,000. 

Green Bay, Wis.—H. A. Foeller has prepared 
pians for a three-story Roman pressed-brick resi- 
dence for Mitchell Joanner; cost, $15,000. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—It is said that F. J. Osterling, 
Times Building, Pittsburgh, has drawn plans for 
alterations and additions to the Dauphin County 
Jail; cost, $100,000. 

Hartford, Conn. — The laying of the corner-stone 
of a Nurse’s Home at the Hartford Hospital took 
place a few days ago. This building has been long 
needed and the $38,000 required for its erection 
was raised by subscription, so that it stands as a 
gift from the people of Hartford, and one greatly 
appreciated. 

Iowa City, ta.—Rawton & Moanke, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have received the contract for the court- 
house, at $76,650. 

Jenkintown, Pa.— Report states that the Macey- 
Henderson Co., Heed Building, Philade)phia, have 
been awarded the contract for the $25,000 ciub- 
house, to be built by W. W. Frazier. 

Keene, N. H.—The corner-stone of St. James’ 
Episcopal parish-house was laid recently. 

Langhorne, Pa.— Walter Smedley, Philadelphia, 
will prepare plans for the buildings to form the 
new home of the Foulke-Long Institute, at this 
place. 


League Island, Pa. — Philadelphia contractors 
have received plans and specifications for estimates 
for the erection of a fine new building, to be occu- 
pied as the commandant’s office at the League 
Island Navy Yard. The structure will be three 
stories high, 46’ x 74’, of gray Roman brick, trimmed 
with terra-cotta and marble, The building will be 
put up on the west side of Broad St., above the 
present commandant’s office. The building will 
be modern in every detail, and will be erected on 
the steel and iron fireproof plan. 

Little Rock, Ark.—A three-story brick and stone 
building is to be built by 5t. Vincent’s Infirmary 
on 10th and High Sts.; cost, $35,000. 

Lowell, Mass.— The First Baptist Society is con- 
sidering the matter of erecting a $20,000 edifice. 


Ludlow, Mass.—Ludlow is to have a public library 
building, the gift of Allen M. Fletcher, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr, Fletcher wil) build this library in 
honor of his grandfather, Jesse Fletcher, who was 
one of the first settlers of Ludlow, the first town 
clerk, and the first town representative, and in 
memory of his father, Stoughton A. Fletcher, and 
has bouglit the property of Mrs. Ellen E. Lincoln 
on Main St., between the Universalist Church and 
the house of W. W. Stickney for asite. This lot 
is 125 feet front by 300 feet deep, and the buildings 
are to be removed before Auguat 15. Although 
the building is to be located at Ludlow, it is the 
intention of the donor to equip the library so that 
all the people in the vicinity can avail themselves 
of its privileges. 

Macon, Ga. — B. L. Hendrix, manager of the Park 
Hotel, contemplates the erection of a $200,000 hotel 
at Ist and Cherry Sts. 

Marion, O.— The citizens have voted to issue $18, 
000 schoo) bonds. 


Mexico, Mex. — A $4,000,000 building for the Mexi- 
can Congress is soon to be constructed. 

Minneapolis, Mina.— The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. contemplates expending $100,000 in improve- 
ments and additions to their rolling mills. 

Montecito, Cal.—It is stated that Ernest A. Robin- 
son, of London, Eng., will erect a $40,000 residence 
here. 

Muskegon, Mich.— The contract for the erection 
of the Amazon Knitting Company’s new addition 
has been let to Alexander McIntosh of this city; 
cost, $20,000. 

Nashville, Tenn. —The plans of Richard H. Hunt, 
of New York City, have been adopted for a $125,000 
dormitery for the Vanderbilt University. 


New York, N. ¥Y.—The Board of Aldermen hes 


voted an appropriation of $500,000 for the new East 
River Bridge. 

It is said that a theatre, to cost $650,000, will be 
erected at 23d St. and 3d Ave., by Frederick Baar, 
of Hoboken. 

In about a year and a half, as soon as existing 
leases expire, the Star Theatre, at the corner of 








(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 
Broadway and 13th St, will be torn down and a 
six-story modern business building erected by Wm. 
Waldorf Astor. The entire block front on tbe 
north side of 13th St., between Broadway and 4th 
Ave., will be covered by the new building, which 
has already been leased for a term of fifteen years 
to Rogers, Peet & Co. 

North Platte, Neb. — $25,000 bonds have been 
voted for the erection of a new schoo). Plans 
have been prepared by R. W. Grant, Beatrice. 


Oakmont, Pa.— Report states that Alden & Harlow, 
Pittsburgh, have completed plans for the new 
Carnegie Library, to be erected on the corner of E 
St. and E. Railroad Ave. 


Omaha, Neb.— John Latenser, New Government 
Bidg., has prepared plans for the 16-room Pacific 
School; cost, $45,000. 

Plans have been prepared for improving the 
Webster St. depot, at a cost of about $25,000. 

A project is on foot to erect a $75,000 flour mill. 
Geo. Y. Bonus is promoting the scheme. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The corner-stone of the new 
Mizpah Presbyterian Church, 8th and Wolf Sts., 
has been laid. It will be in the Gothic style, of 
granite and limestone, 56’ x 76’, and will cost $10,- 
500. Rev. S. R. Queen, pastor. 

Contractor John Duncan will erect four addi- 
tional stories, each 40/ x 276’, on Sharpless Bros.’ 
former store, Nos. 812-814 Market St., and make 
extensive interior and exterior alterations; cost, 
$57,000. 

Providence, R. I.— Plans have been drawn for a 
two-story wooden addition, 50/ x 60’, to the Perse- 
verance Worsted Company Mill on River St. 

A brick and stone addition will be built to the 
St. Aloysius Orphan Asylum on Prairie Ave. 


Pullman, Ill,—It is announced that the trustees 
of the estate of the late George M. Pullman and 
Mrs. Harriett Pullman, widow of Mr. Pullman, 
have reached an agreement whereby the training- 
school at this place, provision for the erection and 
endowment of which was provided for in Mr. Pull- 
man’s will, is to be built at an early day. The sum 
of $1,500,000 was named in the will for the building 
and maintenance of such a school. 


Rockwell, Ia.— A three-story parochial schoo] 
building, sisters’ residence and ha)), is being erected 
for Rev. L. H. Burns, pastor of the Sacred Heart 
Catholic Church; cost, $20,000. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—A syndicate contemplates the 
erection of a hotel sanitarium to cost $1,000,000. 
Sanford, N. C.—A $125,000 cotton-mil] is to be 
erected here. W.H. Watkins, president and T. L. 
Chisholm, secretary and treasurer. The mill will 
be operated by electric power, furnished by the 

Locksville Electric Co. 

Sayville, L. I., N. ¥.— W. K. Vanderbilt will build 
anew mansion on the site of the one at Idle Hour 
that was destroyed by fire. He has been at Oak- 
dale and supervised the laying out of the lnes for 
the new place. It will be a short distance from 
the actual site of the old mansion, but practically 
on the same ground, The house will be of stone 
and brick and much larger than the old one. The 
work on the house will be begun immediately. 

Sharon Hill, Pa.— The corner-stone of the new 
church for the Methodist Episcopal Society was 
laid July 6. The edifice will have a seating capa- 
city for 600; estimated cost, $13,000. 

Sharon, Pa.— Plans have been prepared for the 
new mausoleum and chapel, which Mr. F. H. Bub] 
is to donate to the Oakwood Cemetery Association. 
It will be of marble and granite, costing $20,000. 


Shreveport, La.—John Lovett, of Martinsburg, 
W. Va., contemplates the erection of a $125,000 
brewery and ice factory in this city. 

St. Louis, Mo.— The corner-stone of the new Ma- 
sonic Temple, on Grand Ave., has just been laid. 
When completed, in January, 1900, it will be a 
magnificent structure, the first two stories of stone, 
and the three above of gray brick trimmed with 
terra-cotta. Connected with the Temple buildirg 
will be the “Odeon,” for the Choral Symphony 
Society, which is to be the finest auditorium for 
singing purposes in St. Louie. 

It is expected that $75,000 will be appropriated 
by congress for improvements at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, this city. 

The Missouri Railroad Co. is to erect a one-story 
building, 114’ x 155’, in connection with the Lindeil 
power-house, at Park and Vandeventer Aves.; cost, 
$60,000. 

Thompsonyille, Mass.— A new masonic hall is to 
be erected here. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Tower, Minn.— The Howe Lumber Co.’s mill has 
been burned with a loss of $75,000. It will be 
rebuilt. 

Tyrone, Ky. —J.S. Minor & Sons, Louisville, have 
completed plans for an ote brick warehouse 
for the Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Oo.; 
cost, $100,000. 

Uniontown, Ky.—J. 8S. Minor & Sons, Louisville, 
have prepared plans for a five-story brick ware- 
house to be erected here for the Kentucky Dis- 
tilleries & Warehouse Co.; cost, $40,000. 

Washington, Pa.— Plans have been prepared by 
Thomas Boyd, Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, 
for a Children’s Home to be erected in this city. 
It will be of brick and stone, and will cost $30,000. 


West Chester, Pa.— The new Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church will be erected at Barnard and 
Church Sts.; cost, $13,073. 


West Roxbury, Mass. — The Tilden estate, at one 
time the home of Theodore Parker, has been pur- 
chased by St. Teresa’s parish. A church will be 
erected on the northerly portion of the lot, and 
the house itself will be kept for the parochial 
residence. 

Wilmington, Del. —It is reported that F. Blumen- 
tha] & Co. will build a three-story addition, to cost 
$20,000, to their morocco plant, which is already 
the largest of its kind in the world. 

Winthrop, Mass. — Cooper & Bailey, Boston, have 
completed plans for a two-and-one-half-story, four- 
teen room frame house for Capt. N. P. Wilson. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Niagara and Virginia Sis., three- 
st’y bk. store & apart., 107’ x 195’; $60,000; o., Wm. 
M. Luther & Co.; a., F. W. Humble. 

Cambridge, Mass — River and Pleasant Sts., four- 
st’y bk. store & flat; o., E. H. Le Pierre; b., J. M. 
& C. J. Buckley, Worcester; a., George Fogarty. 


Chicago, Ill. — Fifty-fifth St., nr. S. Park Ave., 
three-st’y bk. & st. apart., 60’ x 80’, gravel roof, 
steam; $30,000; 0., John C. Krietenstein, Halsted 
& 49th Sts.; a., A. G. Lund, 6029 Sixty-third St. 

Deming Ct., nr. Lake View Ave., one-st’y bk. & 
at. apart., 50’ x 58’, comp. roof, steam; $35,000; a., 
W. F. Pagels, 637 Unity Building. 

East St. Louis, (11. —Two-st’y fr. apart, 25’ x 40’, 
slate roof, hot air; $35,000; a., B. A. Mueller. 

Evanston, Ill.— Chicago Ave. and Church St., 
three-st’y st. apart., 60’ x 120’, slate roof, steam; 
$35,000; o., Williams Estate, Bayley & Webster, 
agents, 114 Association Building, Chicago; a., My- 
ron Hunt, 1107 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 

New York, N. Y.— Broadway, nr. 99th St., seven- 
st’y bk. & st. flat, 50’ x 8%; $75,000; 0.,a. & b., John 
C. Burne, 102 W, 42d St. 

Prospect Ave., cor, 156th St., four-st’y bk., st. & 
terra-cotta flat, 25’ x 85’; $22,000; o. & b., Louis E. 
Bates; a., Harry T. Howell, 748 E. 138th St. 

South Washington Square, No. 43, six-st’y & 
base., bk. & st. flat, 25’ x 98’; $34,000; o., Charles F. 
Bloomfield, 99 Nassau St.; a. & b., The Collins 
Building & Construction Co , 1080 Lexington Ave. 

W. Central Park, s w cor. 107th St., bk. & st. 
apart., 25/x 105’ x 100’; $125,000; o. & b., Patrick 
Mc Morrow, 63 E, 95th St.; a., Neville & Bagge. 

One Hundred and Tenth St. and First Ave.,e 8, 
4 six-st’y bk. & st. flats, 50’ 10/7 x 95 & 25/ x 85; 
$109,000; o. & b., F. C. Lamonte, 321 E. 109th St.; 
a.,C, A. Millner. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St , bet. 7th St. 
& Lenox Ave., 4 five-st’y bk. & st. flats, 25’ x 87; 
$100,000; a, R. R. Davis, 247 W. 125th St. 

E. Fifth St., Nos. 318-322, 2 six-st’y bk. flate, 30’ x 
86’; $60,000; 0., Polstein & Cohen, 332 E. 8th St.; a., 
M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 


CHURCHES. 

Corona, L. I., N. ¥.— Bk. & st. R. C. Church to seat 
600; $20,000; o., R. C. Church, Dr. J. J. Corrigan, 
pastor; a., Ingle & Almirall, 10 E. 23d St. 

Peoria, I1l.— Two-st’y bk. & st. church, 65/ x 112’, 
tile roof, steam; $25,000; 0., Hale Chapel M. E, 
Society; a., Richardson & Hotchkiss. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Goode and Cote Brilliante Aves., 
two-st’y bk. & st. church, 50’ x 76, slate roof, hot 
water; $30,000; o., St. James Society; a., Evarts 
Tracy, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

CLUB-HOUSES. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.— Stephens and N. Tenth Sts., 
three-st’y fr. club-house, 70’ x 80’; $15,000; o.. Mt. 
Vernon Turn Verein; a., Wm. C. Frohne, Bible 
House, New York City. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Cleveland, O.— Central Ave. and Brownell St., 
three-st’y & base. bk. medical college, 60/ x 90/, 
slate roof, steam; $30,000; 0., Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; a.,S. R. Badgley, Euclid Ave. 

North Attleboro, Mass. — 2} st’y bk. & st. school.; 
o., School Board, Attleboro; c., Hopkins & Sulli- 
van; a., Austin & Brigham, Boston. 

FACTORIES. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Twenty-ninth and Bristol Sts., 
3 one-st’y bk. & steel factory buildings; $42,000; o., 
American Pulley Co.; c., Wm. Steele & Son. 

Stenton Ave. and Godfrey St., three-st’y bk. cloth 
mill, 55’ x 125’; $12,000; o., John and Jas. Dobson; 
c., Collum & Anderson. 
HOSPITALS. 


Chicago, Ill.— Dearborn and Twenty-fifth Sts., 
six-st’y et. hospital, 106’ x 215’, tile roof, steam; 
$200,000; 0., Wesley Hospital Association; a., Geo. 
L. Harvey, 115 Monroe St. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Fletcher St., nr. South St., Ward 
23, two-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$4,500; o., Augusta E. Dean; b., H. C. Brown, 
Roslindale. 

Fairbanks St., nr. Washington St., Ward 25, two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 17’ x 32’ x 45’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$3,500; o. & b., W. H. Jardine, 42 Locke St., N. 
Cambridge. 

Romsey St., No. 75, Ward 20, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
24’ x 45’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., Norah J. 
Lawton, 68 Romsey St., Dorchester. 

Centre St., nr. Guernsey St., Ward 23, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26” x 52’, pitch roof, hot water; $4,000; o., 
Geo. H. Hamlin; b., G. H. De Witt. 
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For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application... 


W. D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. den SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











HIGH GRADE 


Oak, MAPLE :.. HARDWOOD FLOORING 


CEILINGS, HOUSE TRIPIMINGS, 
MOULDINGS, THIN LUMBER, ETC. a> 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
SPECIALTIES: Thorough Kiln Drying and Perfect Millwork. 











RAS 


Our Goops ARE THE BEsST— 





LARGESTANoMosTCOMPLETEBUGGYFACTORY oNEARTH WRITE FOR 





OUR PRICE THE LOWEST 


Parry MFc @: Indianapolis, 


PRICES ano | 
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(Houses Continued.) 
Blackwell St., cor. Bowman St., Ward 24. two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25’ x 54’, piteh roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
Lizzie Lorman; b., George Lorman, 10 Blackwell 


St. 

Page Ave., nr. Glenway St., Ward 20, two 24-st’y 
fr. dwells., 26’ x 43’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $10,000; 
o. & b., Wm. H. Lake, Washington Park. 

Philips St., No. 82, Ward 11, four-st’y bk. dwell., 
11’ x 17’ x 50/, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; o. & b., Max 
Bratkoysky, 7 Genesee St. 

Revere St., No. 51, Ward 11, four-st’y bk. dwell., 
16’ x 55’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; o. & b., Max Brat- 
koysky, 7 Genesee St. 

ongwood Ave., nr. Brookline St., Ward 19, 5 
three-st’y bk. dwells., 20’ x 73’, flat roofs, stoves; 
$25,000; o. & b., N. G. Nickerson, 113 Devonshire 
St 


Cygnet St., Ward 25, two-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 40, 
pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., John L. Russell, 209 
Washington St.; b., W. W. Hann. 

Litchfield St., Ward 25, 3 two-st’y fr. dwells., 25” 
x 40’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $13,000; 0., John L. 
Russell, 209 Washington St.; b., W. W. Hann. 

Benson St., Ward 25, two-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 40/, 
pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., John L. Russell; 
b., W. W. Hann. 

Antwerp St., Ward 25, two-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 
40’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., John L. Russell; 
b., W. W. Hann. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Ocean Parkway and I Ave., two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 40’; $10,000; 0., Benj. Cohen, 
Jr.; a., H. D. Whipple, W. 8th St., Coney Island. 

Ocean Parkway, 2}-st’y bk. & st. dwell.; $15,000; 
o., Dr. G. Merolla; a., Maldina & Ciccarelli, 36 
Wall St., New York City. 

Pacific St., bet. Kingston & Albany Sts , three- 
st’y base. & cellar, st. & bk. dwell.; $10,000; o., Mr. 
L. Wagner, care architect; a., F. A. Minuth, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Welker St., nr. E. Utica St., two- 
st’y bk. parish-house, 40’ x 62/; $11,000; 0., St. 
Nicholas Roman Cath. Church; ¢c., John Sanner. 

Lovejoy St., cor. Green St., two st’y bk. parish- 
house, 36’ x 58’; $8,500; a., A. A. Post. 


Denver, Col.— Logan Ave., No. 1290, two-st’y st. 
dwell.; $25,000; o., J. L. Coburn; a., Varian & 
Sterner. 

Malden, Mass.— Maple and Dexter Sts., 1}-st’y fr. 
dwell.; $17,000; o., W. B. Buckminster, 142 Webster 
St.; b., James F. Leary, Lynn; a., Chapman & 
Frazer, Boston. 

New York, N. Y.— Fifth Ave., cor. 82d St., 3 five- 
st’y bk. & st. dwells.; $255,000; o., W. W. & T. M. 
Hall, 11 E, 42d St.; a., Welch, Smith & Provot, 11 
E. 42d St. 

One Hundred and Seventh St., n 8, 400/ w Amster- 
dam Ave., four-st’y bk. dwell., 24 4/’ x 80’; $15,000; 
o., Rev. N. Reinhardt, W. 107th St.; a., Schickel & 
Ditmar, 111 Fifth Ave. 

Morris Park Ave., cor. Taylor St., three & one- 
st’y fr. store & dwell., 25’ x 70’; $5,000; o., Chas. 
Forbach, 1919 Prospect Ave.; a., F. Wolfgang, 143 
W.. 125th St. 

Fiftieth St., nr. Madison Ave., five-st’y bk. & st. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Houses Continued.) 

dwell., 23’ x 87’; $20,000; o., Mrs. G. S. J. Grinnell, 

34 E. 63d St.; a., H. R. Marshall, 3 W. 29th St. 
Fiftieth St., nr. Madison Ave., five-st’y bk. & st. 

dwell., 27’ x 60/ 2/7; $45,000; 0., Annie and E. J. 

Stone, 25 E. 45th St.; a., Wm. Emerson, 32 Broad- 

way. 

Madison Ave., cor. 50th St., 4 four-st’y & base. bk. 
& st. dwells., 26/4/’, 30’, 45’ x 44/4" Bar, THY gE ore: 
$250,000; o., John A. Farley, 72d St. & Columbus 
Ave.; a., Janes & J.eo, 2585 Broadway. 

Pelham, N. Y. — 2}-st’y fr. dwell.; $9,000; 0., John 
Butler, 48 W. 4th St., New York City; a., W. A. 
Bates, 100 Broadway, New York City. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Saybrook St., nr. 69th St., 
Ward 40, 16 two-st’y bk. dwells., 15’ x 42’; $19,000; 
c., Maconaghy Bros. 

Spruce St., nr. 40th St., 4 four-st’y bk. dwells., 
20’ x 67’; $38,000; o., Henry H. Brown. 

Pelham Road, nr, Quincy St., Germantown, three- 
st’y st. dwell., 29’ x 56’; $7,000; o., Wendell A. 
Smith; b., Milton W. Young. 

South Lincoln, Mass. — 2}-st’y fr. dwell.; $5,000; 
o., A. G. Davis; a., George F. Newton, Boston. 

Stoneham, Mass. — Williams St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell.; 

$7,000; o.. Mrs. Alice Mann; a., Hunt & Chapman, 

Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS, 

Boston, Mass.— Charlestown and Medford Sts., 
Ward 8, five-st’y bk. building, 60’ x 76’ x 101’, flat 
roof; $45,000; o., Thos. & E. J. Butler; a., Sam’! D. 
Kelley. 

Washington St., Nos. 417-25, bk. & st. building, 
64/ x 138’, flat roof, steam; $125,000; v., H. S. Grew 
et als., trustees; a., R. Clipton Sturgis. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGs. 

Boston, Mass. — Albany, Kneeland, Beach and Lin- 
coln Sts., Ward 7, five-st’y bk. store & office build- 
ing, 140’ x 304/, flat roof, steam; $300,000; 0., A. P. 
Loring et als., trustees; a., Peabody & Stearns. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

Junction City, Kan.— Two-st’y st. court-house, 
slate roof, steam; $35,000; o., Geary County; a., J. 
C. Holland & Co., Topeka, 

STABLES. 

Boston, Mass.— Scotia St., Nos. 111-12, Ward 10, 
three-st’y bk. stable, 40’ x 80’, flat roof, hot water; 
$12,000. 

Dudley and Magazine Sts., two-st’y bk. stable, 
32/ x 66/, flat roof; $8,000; o., Little Sisters of Poor; 
a., Horace James, Brookline. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Zighty-first St., n s, 110° w 7th 
Ave., two-st’y fr. stable, 36 x 50’, shingle roof; 
$2,000; o., Marie Miller, 79th St. & 7th Ave. 

Denver, Col. — S. Broadway, No. 1438, two-st’y bk. 
stable; $10,000; o., J. L. Coburn; a., Varian & 
Sterner. 

Newton, Mass. — Willard Road, two-st’y stable, 
40’ x 43/, pitch roof; $4,500; o., Mrs. E. S. Webster; 
a., Wales & Holt, Boston. 

New York, N. Y.— Hoe Ave., No. 1211, one-st’y fr, 
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Fron-Work. 











Notice to Architects, Contractors and 


Builders : 
We carry constantly in stock 8,000 to 10,000 
tons of beams, channels, girders and angles, 
and can supply ths material promptiy. 





Design and Build All Classes of . . - 


STEEL STRUCTURES. 





The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph and shows a Parabolic Truss Bridge, 
designed and built by us at Neshanic, Somerset County, N. J., consisting of two spans of 140 ft. 
each, with a Driveway 20 ft. wide and a Footway on one end 6 ft. wide. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
200 Equitable Building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 





Main Office and Works EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 

















IRON ; 





Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. 


Artistic work in Wrou 


t and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 





IRON WORK, oe Scams, eis 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 


1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


UB seees 


Contracts executed anywhere. ___—_ 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
20 inches 


Steel Beams =i: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 
J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callewhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





4 inches 
to 
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(Warehouses Continued.) 

W. Broadway, cor. Worth St., six-st’y bk. loft & 

stores, 50’ x 50’; $45,000; o., Thos. Bell, 120 W. 134th 
“St.; a., Moore & Landsiedel, 2861 Third Ave. 

E. Seventeenth St., No. 13, eight-st’y bk. & st. 
lofts & stores, 25’ x 89/ 9’; $70,000; o., Elizabeth 
D. Kenneson, 137 W. 75th St.; a., James E. Ware & 
Son, 3 W. 29th St. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chicago, Ill. — Harvard Ave., nr. 63d St., three-st’y 
st. masonic temple, 70’ x 110’, slate roof, steam; 
$30,000; o., Englewood Masonic Temple Co.; a., 
Chas. W. Mulligan, 520 New York Life Building. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Second St., bet. Grand Ave. & 
Sycamore St., three-st’y bk. & st. gymnasium & 
baths, 47’ x 150’, gravel roof, steam; $50,000; o., E. 
Mariner; a., Crane & Barkbausen. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Bainbridge St., Nos. 422-428, 
four-st’y bk. building, 60’ x 62, mansard roof; $22.- 
000; o., Young Woman’s Union; c., Jacob Myers & 
Sons. 

















J. H. ELLER & CO., 


«e-MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Stamped Metal Ceilings, « 
Ornamental Crestings, Finials, etc., 


ge 8 


GALVANIZED CORNICE, # # * & 





w GALVANIZED IRON SKYLIGHTS. 


Pressed Steel Brick and Rock Face Siding. 





Galvanized Steel Eaves Trough 


and Conductor Pipe. 


Office: 1200 E. FIFTH STREET. 


CANTON, OHIO, 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Stables Continued.) 
stable, 14’ x 21%; $400; o., Sarah McSherry, on 
premises; a., C. F. Lohse, 906 Westchester Ave. 

Morris Ave., nr. 148th St., two-st’y bk. stable, 27’ 
8’ x 53’ 6; $5,900; o., Max Hirshkind, 1058 Lex- 
ington Ave.; a., A. E. Davis. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Willow Grove Ave., e Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Chestnut Hill, two-st’y st. stable, 
73’ x 80’; $10,000; o., Randall Morgan; b., Wm. J. 
Gruhiler. 


White Plains, N. Y.—Two-st’y fr. stable; o., Oliver 


Harriman, Jr., 120 Broadway, New York City; a., 


R. H. Hunt, 28 E. 21st St. 
STORES. 





Battle Creek, Mich.— Four-st’y & base. bk. store | 


building, 35’ x 100’, steam; $25,000; a., Rob’t T. 
Newberry, 1225 N. Y. Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y¥Y.— Washington Pi., No. 25, ten- 
st’y bk. & st. stores & lofts, 25’ x 100’; $90,000; o. 
& b., Ole H. Olsen, 117 Edgecombe Ave.; a., John 

Wooley, 111 Fifth St. 

Broadway, Nos. 838-840, cor. 13th St., bk. & st. 
fireproof stores & lofts, 50’ 6/7 x 102’; o., Henry 
Corn, 142 Fifth Ave.; a., Rob’t Maynicke, 725 
Broadway. 

Pittsfield, Ill. — Three-st’y bk. & st. store & office, 
60’ x 160’, tin roof, steam; $25,000; o., Chas. H. 
Shaw; a., Chas. E. Hair, Galesburg. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — Fifth Ave., nr. 53d St.,5 four-at’y 
bk. stores & flats, 20’ x 60’; $35.000; o., Richard B. 


Wilhelm, 191 Fifty-eighth St.; a., T. Bennett, 198 
Fifty-third St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Tenement-Houses Continued.) 


New York, N. ¥.— Z. One Hundred and Fifteenth 
St., No. 421, five-st’y bk. & st. store & tenement, 
v9’ x 80’; $27,000; o., John Anton Kaiser, 537 E. 
136th St.; a., Schneider & Herter. 

Broadway, es, 50’ n 92d St., seven-st’y bk. & st. 
flat, 50’ x 88’; $75,000; o. & a., John C. Burne, 101 
W. 42d St. 

E. Thirteenth St., Nos. 435-441, 3 six-st’y & base. 
bk. & st. tenements, 25’ x 78’ 6’ & 29’ 8)’ x 91’ 6; 

75,000; o., Max S. A. Wilson, 15-17 E. 3d St.; a., 
Schneider & Herter. 

Orchard St., No. 49, six-st’y bk., st. & terra-cotta 
stores & tenements, 25/ 3/7 x 76’ 4/7; $25,000; o., 
Weil & Mayer, 35 Nassau St.; a., Schneider & 
Herter. 

Hughes Ave., cor. 177th St., five-st’y bk. tenement 
& store, 20’ x 86’; $18,000; o., R. W. Thomas, 2080 
Anthony Ave.; a., Kurtzel & Rohl, Bowery, cor. 
Spring St. 

THEATRES AND HALLS. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Eleventh St., 
cor. Broadway, two-st’y bk. & st. music-hall, to 
contain ball-room, roof-garden & music hall; $35,- 
000; o., Austin & Waldron, cor. 110th St. & Broad- 
way; a., Werner & Windolph, 92 Liberty St. 


WAREHOUSES. 

Clarksville, Tenn. — Four-st’y bk. tobacco ware- 
house, 122 x 205’, comp. roof; $22,000; 0., Atlantic 
Snuff Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; a.. Kenneth Mce- 
Donald, 349 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 

New York, N. Y.— Water St., Nos. 161-163, five-st’y 
bk. warehouse, 35/ 4” x 50’ 7/’; $14,000; 0., Lich- 
tenstein Bros., 117 Maiden Lane; a., Israels & 
Harder, 194 Broadway. 








COMPETITIONS. 
ee 





[At Columbia, 8S. C.] 


Plans are wanted August 1 fora City-hall. T.T. 
TALLEY, City Treas. 1226 





HANGE OF SCALE.—Society of Beaux-Arts, 

Class B, Order Programme No. 9, Competition 
No. 34. The scale of finished plan has been reduced 
from 1-8’ to the foot to 1-16’ to the foot. ERNEST 
FLAGG, Chairman. 





OURT-HOUSE. 

{At Santa Ana, Cal.] 

Plans and specifications are wanted July 31 fora 
court-house, cost not to exceed $80,000. W. A. 
BECKETT, Clk. Bd. Supervisors. 1228 

IGH SCHOOL HOUSE. 

[At Seattle, Wash. 
Notice to architects.— You are hereby notifie 
that the Board of Directors of School District No. 1, 
City of Seattle, Washington, desire and call for com- 
petitive plans and descriptive specifications for a 
perv hag stone substantially tireproof High School 

uilding. 

First.—The building will be located on a block of 
ground having a frontage of 360 feet and width of 256 
feet, will be arranged to accommodate 1,200 pupils, 
will be a permanent and substantial structure, of 
modern design, and with construction conforming to 
the building and sanitary laws of the City of Seattle. 

Second.— The plans and designs shall consist of 
one perspective, showing front and one side drawn 
to a true line with point of view 250 feet from build- 
ing; one elevation rear view; one longitudinal sec- 
tion, and one cross section. All plans, elevations 
and sections must be prepared toa scale of one-eighth 
(2) of one inch to one foot, elevations will be ren- 
dered in outline without shading. All plans to have 
walls drawn in India ink and blacked in; perspective 
views will be rendered in ink only. 

Fourth.—The limit of expenditure in the construc- 
tion of building not to exceed $200,000. 

Fifth. — All plans should be addressed to Lyman 
Banks, Esq., Secretary Seattle Schools, Seattle, 
Wash.; should be signed by a nom de plume or cipher 
and be accompanied by a sealed letter bearing a like 
cipher, containing the true name of the architect. 
— letter will be opened after the adoption of a 
plan. 

Sizth.—The architect whose design;may be selected 
by the Board will be entitled to receive the sum of 
three thousand dollars. The plans so selected to 
become the property of the Board. 

Bids will be received up to5 Pp. M., August 30, 1899, 
and will be opened at the office of the Board at 8 
o’clock P. M., September 7, 1899. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any and all 
plans. Any further information desired may be 

obtained by addressing theundersigned. 

(Signed) LYMAN BANKS, 
Secretary School District No. 1, Seattle, Wash. 

1229 
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T= KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy and 
dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period; can be 
adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the only system [) 
that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of closets under the 


varying conditions of water pressure. 





..» SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY ... 
Endorsed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 


The KenneyFlushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The Kenney Co., 
who guarantee the successful operation of the system. Write for Catalogue and list of Installations. 


THE KENNEY COMPANY, ”* New York.” 







| 





ENORI10OUS. Over 


.. CLEAN SWEEP TRAPS .’. 


In use in the public buildings and residences in this country, 


Canada, England and Scotland. 


Never a complaint as to their Sanitary Worth. Strictly 


upsto=date. 


They never foul or become clogged by use. 


1,000,000 





Send for new catalogue, 


DETROIT SANITARY SUPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Office: 27 and 29 Jefferson Ave. 


Works: 35 to 39 First St. 





WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





BOWER TRAP eee 


Is the standard sewer-gas trap of the world. It has stuod every kind of 
practical usage for years successfully. 


Simple Construction. Sure in Action, Perfect Water and Valve Seal. 
The B. P. Bower Trap & Svpecialty Co. 


19-21 Leonard Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

















PROPOSALS. 
CHOOL. 
[At Pleasant Valley, Ia.) 
A. L. Barrett has plans and will receive bids until 
July 27, for erecting a schcol-house. 1229 


UILDING. 
[At Brookings, 8. D.) 

The Regents of Education will receive bids till 
July 22, 1899, for the construction of a two-story 

brick Agricultural Building on the Campus of the 
South Dakota Agricultural College. 122y 


DDITIONS TO HEATING PLANT. 

|At Brookings, 8. D.) 

The Regents of Education will receive bids for the 

repair of, and additions to, the heating plant of the 

South Dakota Agricultural College, Brookings,S. D., 
till July 22, 1899. 1229 


EATING, 
[At Jordan, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals for heating house and hospital at 
Jordan, Minn., will be received by undersigned until 
July 22,1899. S. M. JANES, M.D. 1229 


URNITURE AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 
FIXTURES. 
[At East Cambridge, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the County Commissioners, at the Court-house, East 
Cambridge, Mass., until July 18, 1899, for the fur- 
niture, furnishings and electric light fixtures for the 
new Registry of Deeds and Probate Court Building 
at East Cambridge, Mass. LEVIS. GOULD, SAM’L 
O. UPHAM, FRANCIS BIGELOW, County Com- 
missioners of Middlesex County. 1229 


ARRACKS. 

[At Danville, I1l.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
near Danville, I1l., until July 22, 1899, for furnish- 
ing materials, labor, etc., and erecting barrack build- 
ings at the Danville branch of the National Home 
for D. V. Soldiers. J. M. BERMINGHAM, general 
treasurer,N.H.D.V.S. Approved: W. B. Franklin, 

President Board of Managers, N. H. D. V.S. 





CHOOL. 

|At Fayette, Ia.) 

Bids are wanted July 25 for a school; also sepa- 
rate bids for heating. J. E. FOWELLS, Secy. 


1229 


LECTRIC LIGHTING. 

[At Warm Springs Agency, Ore.) 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
August 7, 1899, for furnishing and delivering the 
necessary materials and labor required in the con- 
struction and completion at the boarding-school, 
Warm Springs Agency, Ore., of an electric-light 

plant. W. A. JONES, commissioner. 1230 


CHOOL. 
[At Union, O.]} 
Bids are asked until July 28 for erecting a school- 
building. C. LOMBARD, Clerk of Board. 1230 


{ELL HOUSE. 
(At Jeffersonville, Ind.] 
Bids are wanted August 1 for a steel cell house 
for the Indiana Reformatory, to cost $200,000. 
1230 
ORMITORY AND SCHOOL BUILDING. 


[At Morris, Minn.) ; 


Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
at this office until July 27, 1899, for furnishing 
the necessary materials and labor required to con- 
struct and complete one brick dormitory and one 





PROPOSALS. 


brick school-building at the Morris Indian School, 
Minn. A, C. TONNER, acting commissioner. 
1230 


TEWARD’S QUARTERS. 
[At West Point, N. Y.] 
West Point, N.Y. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until July 31, 1899, for construction of hos- 
pital stewards’ quarters. Address Q. M., U.S. M.A, 
1230 
— 
[At Denison, Ia.} 
C. M. Staley, Secretary, has plans and will receive 
bids until July 31 for erecting a 12-room school- 
building. 1230 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, LD. C., July 11th, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. mM. on 
the 14th day of August, 1899, and then opened, for 
all the labor and materials required for the construe- 
tion (except heating and ventilating apparatus and 
electric work) of the hospital building for the U. S. 
Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York,in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or the office of Messrs. 
Boring & Tilton, Architects, 32 Broadway, New 
York, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1230 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 5th day of August, 1899, and then opened, for the 
erection and completion (except boilers and gas 
fixtures) of the boiler-house and stack for the U.S. 
Marine Hospital, Cleveland, O.,in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, which may be had 
at this office or the office of the Custodian, Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1230 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 3d day of August, 1899, and then opened, for the 
low pressure and exhaust steam heating and me- 
chanical ventilating apparatus, ete., the cold and hot 
water supply systems, etc., forthe U. S. Post-office 
Building at Buffalo, N. Y., in accordance with the 
drawings and specitication, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Superintendent 
at Buifalo, N. Y., at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect, 1229 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 7th day of August, 1899, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, elevator, 
electric-wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Public 
Building, Boise, Idaho, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office or the office of the Superintendent at Boise, 
Idaho. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1229 


UILDING. 
{At New Albany, Ind.! 
The Board of Commissioners of Floyd County will 
receive bids until August 8 for the erection of a 
new building on the county poor farm. WILLIAM 
H. MORTON, commissioner. 1229 


DDITION. 
[At Wilmington, O.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until July 20 
for the erection of an addition to the Children’s 
Home of Clinton County. ASA JENKINS, auditor, 


1229 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 











Copy of Circular 
furnished on applet 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA - PA, 


Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin 

















Put into the Whit House by the U.S. 








for venting, use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub 
West Cleveland. O. 


SVCCCCEVEVEBAVEA 
> EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS. $ 





are guaranteed 
to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water, 

Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 





Manufactured by 


SPROUL & McGURRIN 


¢ Grand Rapids, Ind. 
SOOO 844 ESESBEEESB 
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INING-ROOM AND KITCHEN. 

[At Siletz Agency, Ore.) 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until July 20, 1899, for furnishing the neces- 
sary materials and labor required to construct and 
complete the dining-room and kitchen at the Siletz 
agency boarding-echool, Ore. A.C. TONNER, acting 

commissioner. 1229 


RIDGE. 
[At Andalusia, Ala.} 
Bids are wanted August 14 for a bridge over the 
Connecuh River. Address H. B, O NEAL. 1229 





_— ITORY. 
[At Pyramid Lake, Nev.) 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until July 20, 1899, for furnishing the neces- 
sary materials and labor required to construct and 
complete a dormitory and employés’ quarters at the 
Pyramid Lake Sc*ool, Nevada. A. C. TONNER, 
acting commissioner. 1229 


OSPITAL. 


{At Fort Adama, R.I.} 

Sealed proposals for building hospital at Fort 

Adams, R. I., will be received unti) July 26, 1899. 

Separate bids will be received for construction, beat- 

ing, gas-piping and plumbing. E. W. HUBBARD, 
Q. M. 


1229 
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Why would it not also be the BEST VARNISH to useonall kindsof 9) | an ee poeniens, Wethe 


For Floors interior wood-work, as well, where EXTREME DURABILITY is ee bir pamontete. 
desired? Think it over and address, i pre ha! Ste Sntoventionat 
_ te * é s " 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithograpby 
Deliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 




















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


ee 





Fire-proof Building, 





FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN wears cis, 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Vice-Prest. Office, 874 Broadway. Rowland P. Keasbey, Sec. and Treas 


TRADE 





a 

“iS | Prepared in Conformity with the 
se | Best Standards of Practice, and 

| Recommended to its [embers by 

“1 the Boston Society of Architects, 


was .+-s “ee ee eee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+ 
No Member should be a party to 
“owner.” 


SECTION 3. 

a building contract except as 
# 

SecTion 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond, 
» 

Srecrion 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

JECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

” 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

+ 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

No Member should submit draw- 

ings except as an original contributor in any 

duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 


SECTION II. 


* 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 


SECTION 12. The 


proper personal attention. 
¥ 
SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 


* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

“ * 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- | 5 
sional education and render all possible help | 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


SECTION IS. 











PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
se Tile for Fireproofing 
” ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly - ireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER C0. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


‘FIRE PROOFING 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bidg, Boston, Mass, 


The oe System of Fireproofing. 


Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 
description of 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WASHINGTON, N. J. 
E. PALESTINE 0 


POROUS AND DENSE 
~_TERRA-COTTA, 


Eastern Offices: 




















=. SSS "ia 
— ? Exp Fiscwrie 


Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


MINERAL WOOL ae 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


WESTERN MINERAL WOC. CO, | U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 


Cleveland, Obie. | I Cortlandt St., New York. 


Che Atlas Clay Material Go... 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. all 


FIREPROOFING 


Contracts taken anywhere. 














Manufacturers and 
evoeee Contractors of 


All material made at our own plants. 





De4 WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address Epirors AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
enh pee aun Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
Rs Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 


No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 
Four Trips per Week Between Day and Night Service Between 


! 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac | .s» DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 
PETOSKEY, “ THE $00,” MARQUETTE AND Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 





Every Day and 
Night Between 


DULUTH, CLEVELAND, Berths, 75c., $1. Stateroom, $1.75. 
LOW RATES to picturesque Mackinac PUT-IN- Teaeieen aie at ‘South eo ‘So ve oh St, | 
ond retare. fnctuding —— and Berths. part = Senak =P = hae _— _ oe “fe uthwest y and 
pproximate cost from Cleveland, vase an le 
from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.5 = — avy Forti _ - st, 


Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet, 


A. A. SCHANTZ, a, Pp. a., 


Address, 
DETROIT. MICH, 


Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 
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a” Ye 
Pioneer 


The “TAYLOR OLD 
STYLE” Roofing Tin 


is the oldest Tin made 
as itis still the best. 
Pioneers are a sturdy 
Stock, and as a pio- 
neer the “TAYLOR 
OLD STYLE” Tin is 
still the leader. 


We make it for those 
who want nothing but 
the best. 


& (. Taylor -Co., 


Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ue 


Prisons 








DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 


reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. 


WaALbo Bros., 


PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





or —— 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS; 


102 MiLK STREET. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


32 Broadway, New York. 





Estimates given on application. 


THE 


N orthwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- 
wood Av nues. 


| CITY OFFICES: 

| Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
| oor. La Salle & Adams Bt. 
CHICAGO. 


Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
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Common : Cargo afloat. oo ii 
ENE cceuswccGsstaenankise Shonen | 175@ 200) Domestic Com. 
en spec cdeseeseuguveéevetaeen | ead 5 75 850@ 950 
Long [sland.........-----++++++0 _ C ementie Wass 
Up River Bye HOE Aer 525 G 5 624 1800 @ 2500 
Haverstraw Bay 2d......----++-- G@ 525 Peiledelphia | 
“ BER sv adccvssshwonedes J @ 562}| s500@ 4000 
EE nein n pan ss ugh ectea neon ‘=e 700) 1000@ 1100 
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I Brown. Se @ 1200) Phila. mould 
- dark . seanandeneses F @ 12 00 5000 @ 8000 
- red BALE IIE @ 1200 
Chi oO pressed eocceescese Enamelled B’k. 
“e pressed ;--- ecevoos | Imported 
Baltimore ..........-+-++-+e+e00s 37 00 @ a1 00 | Enam. (edge) 
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Wisconsin Lime. . 1 @ 
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(Wholesale Prices.) 











Chicago. 


me 460 
sewer add 1.00 
hollow, add 1.25 
Enam. Imp. Bk. 
125 00 @ 145 00 
Enam. Domes. 
7000 @ 8500 
Select Red Sand- 
Mold. ..10 00 
St. Louis Hyd’le 
Press ..27 00 
Collinsville, do 
Findlay, do 22 00 
Chicago, do 
assorted shades 
1600 @ 2000 
Chicago, do 
Brown. .24 00 
Chicago, do Red 
Roman. .24 00 
Chicago, do Br’n 
Roman ..27 00 
Bushnell Buff 
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MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


In Yard. 
Sq. cry 900 
700 
Salmon @ 5 50 
@ 


5 50 
Light Stretchers 


900@ 1100 
Medium os 
@ 1200 
Red “ 
@ 1200 
Dark 6 
12 00 
Pressed 
17 00 
Paving 
1100@ 130 


Second “ @ 12 « 
Third “ @ 1000 


@ 65 
om. { @ 8 
130@ 1650 
S.H.Fs’120@ 150 
@ 
28@ 315 
230@ 260 
28@ 316 
275@ 285 
Belg’n 210@ 240 
Hemmoor 
250@ 275 
275@ 285 
Josson 
2600@ 275 
300@ 325 
275@ 285 
B. Egl.250@ 275 
300@ 350 
650@ 700 
800@ 900 
White Lime ® bush 
25 30 
tal? oy 
1%3@ 1650 
10@ 100 
Not sold 
Not sold 
150@ 225 
e+ 260 
308 











Wood's 
STEEL 


Corner 


Keeps the Corners 
from Breaking 

Saves Time while Making. 

Itis a patented steel strip 
that is fastened to lath, or 
other construction, on pro- 
jecting corners, is embedded 
inthe plaster and prevents 
= it chipping. 
. It does a great deal more, 

but our book, “Just Around 
the Corner,” tells the rest, 

= Send forit. A sample, too, 
== for the asking. 

Cheap enough 
for any Building 
Good enough 
for every Building 

It costs less to put Wood’s 
Steel Corner in a building 
than to keep the corners 
repaired, 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agents With stock in most 

of the large cities. 
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CHAS. E. MOSS, 


Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CRAVITY CONCRETE 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 

| SILVER LAKE Co. 
WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
85 Water St., Boston, 


GILBRETH SEAM- FACE GRANITE 


1 
85 Water St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 


MIXERS. 


79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILDING NEWS CoO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, Mass. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


_ SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 





160 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





